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Vbcatlbnal education is intended by the 
General Assembly of North Carolina to 
"be ah ..integral part of the educ^itional 
process." This is significant to under- 
standing the performance of vocational 
education in this state. Just Jis we 
espouse _ a comprehensive approach to 
vdcatibnal education through a standardized 
course bf study within secondary education, 
so do we prbmbte a cbmprehehsive Approach 



to secondary vocational education 
complements the work of postsec 
vocational arid technical education. 



that 
Dndary 



To these ends* the North Ca 
Vocatiorial Educatibri Performance 
is presented tb demonstrate not on 
the piBffbrmance of vocational edu 
meets the staridards set forth 
federal Carl D. Perkins Act^ but 
to show it cbmplemerits and cbntr 
to the whble educational process £o 
youth of bur state. _ We_ encourage y 
read the document carefully. 



The North Carbliria community college 
system was created tb give adult citiizens 
opportunities to obtain the technical. 
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vocational and basic academic educi, 
they_ need to be full participants in the 
economic and social life bf the sitate. 

beginnings as a systcim of 
industrial educatibri centers and junior 
colleges, it has fbcused__ bn_ that piimary 
mission. Today, bve_r_ 620*000 individuals 
are enrolled iri all programs * 3£:4i000 

curriculum or cbritiriuirig^ education 

programs which provide specific prepara- 
tion ^ for an dccupatibri. Institutions 
provide assessment , cburiseling and 
support services to increase student 
success. College faculty and administra- 
tors work closely with business leaders 
?9 1 1 that programs are teaching 

students what they need_ tb know to become 
vaiuable_ employees. The system's record 
in yocatlonal educatibri has made it one 
state' s major economic development 

assets. 
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This Perfbrmarice Report presentsthe services and activities provided the 
youth and adults In secondary and postsecondary vocational education In North 
Carolina from July 1, 1985 to June 30, 1986. 

It Is more than a compliance document _ for the U. S. Department of 
Education. It represents the continuous efforts ut all levels to Improve the 
quality of education and training for particlpantB In vocational education. 

Data are provided to reflect services to special populations, trends, 
growth In enrollment ^ student and employer assessment of the value of 
vocational education, and business/industry participation and contribution to 
quality control. 



The report addresses secondary vocational education c^nd postsecondary 
vocational education^ _The federal grant of twenty-four millidn dollars 
(PY 1985-86) was 8hared_two-thirds for secondary and one-third for post- 
secondary. ^ This sharing of federal resources is pursuant to North Carolina 
General Statute ii5e-i58. The conterts of the report reflect this two-thirds/ 
one-third spilt and the appropriate clientele served at each level of 
vocational education. 

"P°^-_^^_^i^i^®^ into two parts. Secondary and Postsecondary. The 
secondary education_part contains three sections (I, 11, III). The first 
section Vocational Education Opportunities Accdmplishments) contains 
Infomatlon on secondary vocational education sGtylces and activities for 
handicapped, disadvantaged, limited English spealrlng, and sex equity. The 
second section (II. Program Imprbvement Accomplishments) contains information 
on secondary vocational education in the area of hew programs ^ expanded 
programD> career guidance, personnel development , curriculum devolbpmenti 
equipment, research, and other imprdvettent activities. The third section 
(III. Consumer and Homemaklng Accdmplishments) contains information on home 
economics services and activities in secondary education. 

Tue pdstsecdndary eJucatloh part contains two sectidhs (1^ II). The 
first section (I. Vbcatlbnal Education Opportunities Accomplishments) contains 
Infbrmatlbh bn haridlcappedj disadvantaged, limited English speakings adults in 
need of training and retralhihg, single parents and hbmemakera^ sex equity, 
and criminal offenders in cbrrectiphal Institutlbhs. The second section 
(II. Prbgram Imprbvement Accomplishments) cbhtains information on 
pbstsecbhdary education accomplishments under a categbry where limited 
resources were available for the stated purpose. 

_ We cbhgratulate all parties; concerned not only in the high level of 
performance indicated in this report, but also In the sincere desire to 
coord:^nPte efforts to provide maximum results for the clients served by 
vocational education. 




Clifton B. Belcher, Director 
Division df Vocational Education 

vi 
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:NORTH_CARPLINA : 

ANNUAL PERFORHANCEREFORT 
FOR the: VbCATIONAL EDUCATION STATE-ADMTNISTERED PRiDGRAM 
UNDER the: CARL D. PERKINS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 

P.L. 98-524 



This report Is authdrlzed by 34 CFR 74.82 and covers the twelve month 
program year July 1 to June 30. It has been prepared In compliance 
with OMB circular No. 1830-0503. 



Program Year 1985-86 



STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAflOLINA 
27603-1712 



Results and Accomplishments of Expending 
Title ii - Part A Federal Funds 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES 



The numerical data on specialpopulatior. students enrolled in vocational 
education that are assisted with federal funds under Title II, Part A and 
matching state/local funds where required or optionally provided are reflected 
in Table U 

I. Vocational Education Opportunities Accomplishments 
A. Hand i capp ed ^-Se condary 

1. Number of handicapped receiving additional services in main- 
stream programs. (See Table 4) 

2. Number of handicapped served in separate programs. (See Table 1) 
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Table 1 



EMOLLMENT BY CATEGORY 
PY 1985-86 
SECONDARY - POSTSECONDARY 



Category 
Handicapped 

Subtotal 
Disadvantaged 

Sabtbtal 



Level 

Sec. M.S.* 
S.P.** 

P-Sec. M.S.* 
S.P.** 



Grades 7-8 



2,6?4 



Grades 9-12 



5,444 



534 



1,763 



N/A 

"nTa" 



Wa 



N/A 



POist- 
siecoili 
Adult 

N/A 
N/A 
2,761 



3,314 



8,118 
2,297 
2,761 
3,314 



sec. 



M.S.* 
S.P.** 
P-Sec. M.S.* 
S.P.**' 



7,000 



_809 

"nTa 



14,651 
1,799 
N/A 



N/A 

ITa" 



24,031 
&,546 



"nTF 

N/A 



21,651 
2i608 

24,031 
6,546 



tEP 



Sec. M.S.* 
S.P.** 

P-Sec. M.S.* 
S.P.** 



82 



"n7a" 



128 



"nTa" 



Subtotal 



n7a 



"nTa" 



21 a 



36^ 



Jy5 



Adults 


Sec. 


M.S.* 


nM 


N/A 


N^A 


N/A 




P-Sec. 


M.S.* 


N/A 


N/A 


82^581 


82,^581 


Subtotal 














Single Parents 


Sec. 




N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 




P-Sec . 




N/A 


N/A 


21,617 


21,617 


Subtotal 














Ndn-Tradltlbnal 


Sec. 








N/A 


N/A 


Programs 


P. Sec. 




N/A 


N/A 


1,959 


1,959 


Subtotal 














Incarcerated 


Sec. 




N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 




P-Sec. 




N/A 


N/A 


2,939 


2,939 


Subtotal 
















Sec. 


M.S.* 


9,756 


20,223 


N/A 


29,979 






S.P.** 


li348 


3i593 


N/A 


4.941 


Totals 


P-Sec. 


M.S.* 


N/A 


N/A 


139i007 


139,007 






S.P.** 


N/A 


N/A 


9 i860 


9 i860 








11,104 


23,816 


148,867 


183,787 
















Totals 


Sec. 




103,993 


312,784 


N/A 


416,717 


Other Programs 


P-Sec . 




N/A 


N/A 


148,867 


N/A 

















* Mainstream with support services 
** Separate program 
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Ai Handicapped - Secondary (continued) 

3; Accomplishments In Providing Equal Access for Handicapped 

a; Equal access and recruitment 

All local educatlohagencles providedassurances in the 
annual application for funds that handicapped students will 
be recruited for and enrolled in the. full range of vocational 
education program offerings. This goal was accomplished 
primarily through the: school based conmit tee and outreach 
activities* During the months of January and February, 
handicapped students (at the eighth grade level) and their 
parents were Informed of the vocational education programs 
available in their designated high schools.- This information 
Vas disseminated through wltten command individual 
or group cbunselirig sessibnsi and news media; 

b; teast restrictive environmerit and coordination with special 
education 

Each LEA was assigned at least. bne_ individual to work as 
vocational support service coordinator; It was the 
responsibility of this Individual to. work with the placement 
cdnnnittee to ensure that students were_placed in the most 
appropriate and least restrictive environment. All 
vdcatibnal placements and supplemental services were planned 
and coordinated with special education teachers. 

Annual applications f or_ funds^were planned cbbperatively 
with special education program administratbrs and signed 
by a special education representative from the LEA. 

c. Assessment and career development 

Handicapped students being considered fbr vbcatiohal 
placement were given a-vocation^ assessment to determine 
their strengths^ weaknesses, and special heeds. Upon 
completion of the assessment , the vocatibhal teacher^ 
vpcatiphal support service coordinator, and special 
education teacher worked cooperatively to establish 
the student's career development plan. 



The career development plan was designed to accomplish three 
major purposes: 



. To serve as an accountability tbbl to ensure that ail 
students were properly identified and services were 
provided; 

. To ensure that ail students enrolled in a vocational 
program were adequately assessed; and 




Handicapped - Secondary (continued) 



3i To ensure that supplemental services arid career 
development needs of Individual students were 
identified and that the local education agency 
established a method by which services would 
be provided. 

d. Transition from school to work 

Transition was the major focus of vocatibhal services. during 
FY 86. A state level transit ion task force was established 
to develop a transitional model for statewide implemehtatibh. 
State and regional workshops were held for the purpose of 
defining roles and responsibilities of all service providers. 

Tliese workshops provided infbrmatibn that enabled LEAs to plan 
for the transitibn bf haniicapped students from school to work. 

Most LEAs included work experl ahce_as a cbmpbheht bf their 
service continuum. By utilizing. JTPA resburces^ vocational 
rehabllltatlbn services * and wbrk study ^ more handicapped 
itiideiits were af f brded wbrk experience prior tb graduating 
frbm high schbbl. 

During FY 86 > Nbrth Carolina experienced a sharp decrease in 
the number of separate vocational progrfiSs offered for 
handicapped students. More students were served in the 
mainstream and received additional supplemental services 
as heeded. 

4. Descrlptlbh of Successful Activities That Served Handicapped 

Programs and services were greatly enhanced during FY 86 by 
improving the quality and scope of supplemental services 
available for handicapped students; Each local education 
agency identified one individual in the school to work as 
the vbcatibtial support service coordinator; 



The oijor duties_of_thi8 4^d±viduai_w^ 

_®?^??^i^?^^?_^^^i^9^PP®^-^^?^®^?^ received quality 
vocational services and additional supplemental services 
as needed in order to succeed in the regular vocational 
environment; 

The vocational support service coordlnatdr (assisted by para- _ 
professionals) worked with both students and teachers in aii effort 
to provide the following services: 

a. recruitment 

b. assessment 

c. coordination and implementation bf each student's career plan 
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Handicapped - Secondary (continued) 



d; development and tnddlf Icatlbri of vbcatlbrial instructional 
materials 

e; additional vocational related Iristructibh 

f i assistance to vocational teachers in planning individualized 
instruction 

g. development and maintenance of a materials and resource center 
for teachers and students 

h. job placement, cooperative ^ and work experience designed to 
enhance skill develbpmerit 

1. codrdinatlbn bf services among vocational education, special 
education, vocational rehabilitation, and JTPA 
assistance to special educators In identifying transitional 
services through vbcatlohal education programs and services 

The support service center was the nucleus for vocational services. 
This approach ensured that each student was properly identified, 
assessed, and services needed were identified and provided. 

The fbllbwlng projects reflect the services and activities provided 
handicapped students in a variety of schools. 

Bertie County - Estimated Expenditure (all fund sources) $30*540 
Description of Services: 

A special program was conducted for forty (40) cb-educatlbnal TMH 
and EMH students. These 14^16 year old non-graded students partici- 
pated in a yearlong* one_ period per day industrial arts course 
which was the only vocational program available in the school. 
The prbgram was conducted In a laboratory equipped especially 
for the handicapped students. _ The curriculum was mbdlfled 
tb provide numerous hands-on woodworking prbjects which 
enabled stud<mts tb_e3cperlence achievement and prbmbted 
satisfaction vlth_accompiishments. A limited career information 
component was_&iso_provided in the Itistructlbhal program. 
This was a coordinated effort which included input from the 
school counselor and exceptional children's personnel. 

Plans for FY 87_inciude provision bf an aide and expansion of the 
assessment and career infortaatidn components of the program; 

IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

No vocational education instructlbri would have been provided for 
these handicapped students had the funds not been available; 
Students had a chance to use equipment available only in this 
facility and_experienced personal satisfaction through 
indl\ tduallzed projects. This effbrt can serve as a b^^sis 
upon which to develop a transit Ibnal services prograS for 
students as they move through the educational system. 




li Ai 4i Handicapped - Secondary (continued) 

Klnston City Schools - Estimated Expenditures (ail fund sources) 
$30^000 

Description of Services: 



This target group of students received diagnostic and assessment 
services to Identify Interest and aptitudes. A locally designed 
ctarriculum tallbred tb their Individual needs helped thv^ students 
todevelbp the skills necessary to obtain and maintain a jobi A 
coordinator provided guidance counseling services on a dally basis. 
Evaluations completed by both the employer and coordinator provided 
individtial feedback regarding student performance and served as a 
basis for further curriculum planning and modification. 

ItSACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

All students participated In the cooperative work experience training 
and maintained their employment throughout the year. Seniors in this 
program found permanent empldjnneht. 

Hash County - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) $25,(326.24 

A special support service effort was designed to assist thirty 
identified handicapped students at Northern Nash Senior High 
School. The program entitled "Cdmprehehslve Occupational 
Readiness Experience" had a^ strong work study component. A 
variety of assessment instruments were used to_ determine each 

student's capacity to master competencies in the regular 

vocational education program (see Attachment 11) ._ In addition to 
assessment services, supplemental services provided to handicapped 
students in the CORE program were: 

Develop and coordinate the implementation of handicapped 
students' career plans and/or lEPs 

Provide additional vocationally related instruction that Is 
essential to the successful participation of students in 
regular vocational programs 

Develop ahd/br modify vocational instructional materials 

Assist vbcatibnal teachers in the modifi^ of tools^ 

equipment, facilities, or learning environment 

Assist vbcatlonal teachers in planning individualized 
Instruction techniques to meet the learning styles of 
handicapped students 

Serve as liaison among vocational education, special 
education, JTPA services, and community agencies 
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li A. 4. Handicapped - Secdr/dary (continued) 



Develop and. maintain a materials/equipment resource 
center for handicapped students and regular vocational 
teachers 

Provide job placement services designed to facilitate the 
transition from school to work 

Provide co-op strategies and work_ experience designed to 
enhance skill development in a regular vocational program 
where these strategies are not utilized 

Provide counseling and career development activities 

Develop and implement a vocational service delivery process 
that will ensure that handicapped students are provided 
equal access to the_full range of vocational programs 
available to their non-handicapped peers 

As a support service these students were supervised closely during 
their work rotation period (work study). Students' work habits, 
iobskillSi and development of job survival skills were stressed. 
Students heeding assistance with transpdrtatlon_ were given 
assistance. They were taught to pass the N.C. Driver's License 
Exam, how to use public transportation, or transportation was 
provided for those who were unable to meet services in other ways. 



ASSESSMENT 

ACADEMIC SKILLS 

Peabody individual Achievement Test (PIAT) 
Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) 

INTELLIGENCE 

Wechsier intelligence Scale for Chlldren-Revisid (WISd-R) 

INTEREST 

Self-Direct Search 

Becker Reading-Free Vocational Interest Inventory: MF 
APTITUDE 

Differential Aptitude Tests (DAT) 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 

DEXTERITY 

Purdue Pegboard 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test 
Strombery Dexterity Test 

BASIC SKILLS ASSESSMENT 
Time Telling Test 
Telephone Skills 
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!• A. 4. Handicapped - Secondary (continued) 



Wells CbricreteDlrectloris Test 
Making Change Test 
Oral Directions Test 

Street Survival Skills Questionnaire (SSSQ) 

WORK SAMPLES 

Bennett Hand Tool Dexterity Test 

IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPUtATTON; 

acquisition of job skills 

development of appropriate work hab:'ts 

limited i but practical^ on-the-job experience 

refinement of job readiness concepts Ce^g; decision making, 

responsibility, planning, budgetings coping skills, etc.) 

Moore Count) Schools - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) 
$20^000 

Description of Services: 



The. handicapped resources program provides services in assessment, 
remedial-^ comimjnication^ and conaputat ion instruction and 
ei^lbyability. skills instruction related to the student 's 
regular vocational course^ individur-:! career development 
P^??? are developed based upon_the results of assessment 
instruments. The vocational assessment instruments adopted 
for use are the Talent Assessment Program (aptitude). Program 
Assessing Youth Employment Skills (attitude and interest), and 
Learning Styles Inventory (learning styles) . Vbcatlbnal 
support servlceis teachers are provided change books, grade Ibcatlbh, 
etc., to assist them Iti locating students arid prbvldlrig services. 
Studentis are served bn a nerd basis arid atterid the suppbrt services 
lab during their study hall, vbcatlbnal class time, br bther 
elective class. The suppbrt services teacher serves on the__school 
based cbttnnittee arid is Irivblved Iri placemerit of students. The 
vbcatlbrial teachers arid suppbrt services teachers work cbbperatlvely 
iri meetlrig the needs of studerits. Students are provided guidance 
services frbm the gtildarice department, plus the support service 
Iristructlbn. The Implementatlbnof the career development plan and 
the result Irig success Including job placements * graduation from high 
schbbl, arid studerit follow-up are used in evaluating the program. 

Davidson County 

Descrlp>tldri of Services: 

Handicapped funds are used at the Davidson County Children's Center 
which serves TMH children from Davidson County^ Lexington^ and 
Thomasvllle. The program consists of woodworking skills^ a 
two hour block with 14 students enrolled. The program at the 



i. A. 4. (continued) 

Children's Center is funded with state months of employmenu 
and handicapped funds Handicapped funds are used for salaries 
of two aides; The program Includes industrial, environmental, 
and -service labs for junior high school students. The students 
attend classes from 9 a.m. until 2 p.m. with four hours of 
instruction in vocational education. 

A special summer program is also provided for the TMH students 
®^i^^f^^^Y^^^°^^*^"^^y Children's Center. This program is 
designed to give reinforcement and continuity for these 
students in order that they do not regress before the 
following school year. All salaries for personnel, travel 
for students, and meals are funded through JTPA resources. 
Handicapped vocational funds are used only for the purchase 
of materials and equipment in a cooperative agreement with JTPA 
resources. The program operates for six weeks during the summer, 
ending on August 8. The hours of dperatidn are five days per week 
from 9 a.m. until 2 p.iU. Twenty-two students are served. 

Improvement, Expansion, and/br Innovation: 

The focus of the vocational handicapped program for trainable 
students has always been on assisting each student to achieve, 
his/her maximum potential. Handicapped funds are used to employ 
aides who assist the teacher in develppihg a realistic work 
envirdnihent . Most all of the activities are set_ up on an 
assembly line basis. This process allows the TMH students to 
fully understand the task each one performs. The regular 
preybcatlorial curriculum, has been adapted to fit the TMH student's 
needs and_ abilities. _ All the activities in the environmental ^ 
Industrial, and service labs are adapted to "hands-on" concrete 
leariiirig activities fbr_ these students. These students have 
access to a_ large greenhouse which they operate arid from which 
they sell plants arid hariglrig baskets. The students are taught 
iTipw tb prune fruit trees iri their small orchard and garderilng 
skills duririg their summer program. Iri the industrial lab the 
students wbrk on an_ assembly _ line arid produce wood productsi 
These are_ sold at the_ Farmer's Market and at various civic 
clubs. The students learn the techniques of sandirig and finish- 
ing which can mean a jbb later in the furniture industry ^ the top 
emplbyer iri Davidsbri County. 

The "mH program wbrks_ very closely with vocational rehabilitation 
arid the Sheltered Wbrkshbp. Vocational assessment. is provided 
through VR._ While several students do eventually go to the 
Sheltered Workshop* they have been extremely fortunate to 
have students gbirig to wbrk in local industries. The teacher 
involved iri this program takes great pride in assisting these 
students to become independent* productive citizens i 
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I. A. 4. (continued) 



IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

The vocational program for these students has had an extieiiiy 
positive Influence on the total program for the TMH students. 
These students look forward to working In the vocational program; 
They are anxious to participate In the "hands-on" activities. 
Perhaps the greatestimpact has been In the area of job placement. 
Last year three of the students who graduated from the program 
were able to_flnd employment in the furniture Industry. This 
has shown parents and other people that there are many more 
opportunities open to these students than was once thought possible. 

Ashe eounty - Estimated Expenditure (all fund sources) $10,000 
Description of Services: 

Ashe Oountyhas established a program for trainable mentally handi- 
capped students at the Ashe County Career Center . This program is 
predominately funded from exceptional children's funds, but a yoca- 
tional_ component has been supported from handicapped funds provided 
under vocational education. Students move from elementary school 
level to the Career Center at age 13 and remain In the program until 
placed with 2M)AP, vdcatibrial rehabilitation ^ or sheltered workshops. 

within the program at the Career Center, the vocational program 
consists of individual ar_ ' group shop work, survival skills 
training, sewitip, arid cbokihg. The primary provider of the 
vocatidrial component is an aide employed from handicapped funds 
who cbbrdiriates laboratory/shop activities between the yocatibnal 
teachers at the Career Center and the exceptional children's 
teacher. This aide works with thevocational teachers to develop 
apprbprlate activities for the students and supervises the 
activities bf_ these students in_the laboratory/shop. Students 
fbllow a regular schedule of activities in the vocational 
classroom which is then followed up by job placement after 
completion of Career Center activities. 

IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

Students who otherwise would be provided little or nb vbcatioaril 
training have ah opportunity to experience activities which they 
can translate into work once they_ leave the center. This 
requires. careful coordination with exceptional children's 
personnel^ vocational rehabilitation^ etc., but results in 
students having a greater chance to achieve a degree of 
independence they otherwise would never have attained. 
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i. A. 4. (cotitlnuied) 



Yancey County - Estimated Expenditures (ail fund sources) $17,633 
bescriptidti of Services: 



One aide was employed to provide supportive services to targeted 
handicapped^tudents. Exceptional student records, including 
psychological evaluations* were used to determine area(s) of need. 
The classroom teacher* the resource teacher , and the aide then 
developed personal education plans for each student. The lide 
provided supportive services in_ the identified areas such as 
reading, math, classroom activities, or projects. Counseling 
services were available as needed. Additional assessment 
materials such as the TAP program were also purchased and 
administered to identified students, 

I^^ACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

We feel that these funds_provide a very necessary service to handi- 
capped students. Since many handicapped students feel insecure, 
the assistance provided by an experienced aide reduces tensions 
and increases the probability of these students being successful. 

Gaston County - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) $75,000 

Description of Services: 

General Statement; 



This program is a specialized program for identified trainable 
mentally_handicapped students located at theWebb Street School. 
The entire school is for the trainable mentally handicapped. 

The programs are operated during the regular school year with 
the instructors teaching four or five sections daily, one hour 
each in length. Aides assist these teachers with activities in 
the classroom. _With_ this type of student, an aide is essential 
in the classroom setting to allow the individual attention needed 
to strengthen the learning process. 



Student Ass 



Students are assessed and identified as trainable mentally 
handicapped. Several different assessment instruments. are 
utilized to addresss situations where multiple handicaps might 
apply. Results of these tests are used to determine each 
student's needs and individualized education plan. 

Supplement Servfces: 



ch teacher is assisted by an aide to_ allow gfeatei individual 
tention and to be supportive of the learning process. 




n 
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li A. (continued) 



Guidance atld Counseling ; 

Guidance and counseling and caieer developffietit activities are 
provided primarily by the Division of Exceptional Children. 
Included Iri this service are transitional and placement 
activities. Many of these students are placed at Gaston skills 
sheltered workshops and others are placed directly in the laboi 
market, mostly in the housekeeping industry, 

^valuatibh Process: 



The talent assessment program for the profoundly handicapped 
is used to administer the pre and post-evaluation. Progress 
is monitored through the normal follow-up process. Students 
are cbritiriually evaluated periodically through observation, 
teacher-made tests ^ and professionally prepared evaluation 
Instruments. 

lOTACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

The support services provided by this fund source wpula not be 
available to render the necessary help needed to allow 
Individual attention to this target population. 
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^ I. B. Disadvantaged - (Secluding LEP) - Secondary Level 

1 . Number of Disadvantaged Individuals Receiving, Additional 
Services ±n Mainstream Programs. (See Table 1) 

2. Number of Disadvantaged Individuals Served in Separate 
Programs. (See Table 1) 

3. Description of Successful Activities that Served Disadvantaged, 

The primary objective during FY 86 was to provide quality 
vocational training for disadvantaged students in the regular 
vocational envirdnm*>tit. To accomplish this goal, local 
education agencies established and Implemented a vocational 
service delivery plan which, included outreach activities, 
vocational assessment, supplemental services, career guidance 
and counseling, and job placement and follow-up. The 
following is a description of these activities: 

a. Outreach 

"At risk" students were identified at the 7th and 8th grade 
level. Individual and/or group counseling sessions were 
provided to Inform students of vocational program offerings 
I and the continuum of services available to them* During the 

F spring of 1986* parents were informed of vocational options 

available, to students. A vocational support service coordinator 
(SSC) worked to ensure that all students identified received 
career counseling designed to plan appropriate vocational 
placement. 

b. Assessment 

Students enrolled in vocational programs were given an assess- 
ment to determine^their interests, abilities, arid special needs. 
This assessment analyzed students' abilities arid needs in 
relationship t:o_available vocational training at the secondary 
level and the labor demands of the cbmmurilty. 

Upon completion of the assessment process, the vocational 
support coordinator and vocational teacher cooperatively 
developed a career development plan for each student. 
Thlsplan outlined the students' strengths and weaknesses, 
supplemental services needed, and method by which needed 
services would be provided. 

c. Supplemental Services 

Local educatlon_agencies provided a broad range of 
supplemental services designed to help students achieve 
success in regular centers or enhanced the quality of 
services provided in existing centers. 
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i. B. 3. Disadvantaged - Secondary (continued) 

Students were referred to the SSC by the vocational teacher 
to receive bhe-oh-bne remedial or small group instruction as 
needed, counseling^ or for additional time on vocational tasks. 
The support service center served as a bank of Instructlbhal 
materials and supplemental strategies frotn which disadvantaged 
itudents and their vocatlbrial teachers could draw assistance 
for skill training. 

Instruction provided through the center varied according to 
student neeas and learning styles. However, tnaj or emphasis 
was placed on basic skills remediation related to vocational 
tasks, technical skills* remediation, and counseling • The cent 
personnel also assisted In planning Instruction, modifying 
curriculum, and made recbmnehdat Ions for facilities and 
equipment mbdlf Icatlohs when appropriate. 

d. The following projects reflect the services and activities 
provided disadvantaged students Iti a variety of schools 

Pasquotank County - Estimated Expenditures 
(all fund sources) $47*745 

Funds from the federal allocatlbri for services to disadvan- 
taged youth h^e been used to cbntlhue and expand a 
supportive services program established for Idenclfled 
students at Northeastern High Schbbl In Elizabeth City. 
A separate, well-equipped resource center* established 
through previous special funding, was used by the 
resource teacher. Additional supplies* materials, 
and equipment were purchased through FY 86 allbcatibn 
to update and exp«ind the available resources for students. 
Identified disadvantaged students were referredby the 
classroom Instructor to the support laboratory fbr 
special one-on-bne remediation in_baslc and technical 
skills. The resource teacher also provided oh-slte_ 
supplemental assistance to Identified students In the 
Specific vbcatlorial education program area laboratories. 
Both types of support were initiated by the classroom 
teacher whb had Identified student_needs^and who worked 
with the resource teacher on specific competencies/ 
skills tb be addressed with Individual students. 

ifflPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

These funds have enabled the LEA to provide the extra 
assistance needed tb help identified disadvantaged 
students having difficulties. Local data documents 
achievements were realized aiid the decision_was made 
to continue offering this service in view of the 
positive impact upon students served. 

S4 
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Bi Disadvantaged - Secondary (continued) 

Duplin County - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) 
$84,412.84 

Description of Services: 

Stadents_enrolied in regular vocational classe?* who are identified 
as economically or academically disadvantaged \. .e served by 
?^PP°^*^ P®^^9^^^®^ addition to the instruction provided by the 
regular vocational teachers. These students received remedial 
communications and computational skills , vocational cdunsellng 
services, and job placement support in an effort to help them 
remain in school and achieve success with their vocational 
courses. Support personnel worked with regular vbcatibrial 
teachers in identifying and meeting the remedial needs of the 
students and worked with identified students oti an individual 
or small group basis. Each disadvantaged student enrolled in 
vocational education pfbgrams received an assessment of 
interests, abilities, and special needs; remedial assistance; 
guidance/counseling, and career develppmerit Activities; and 
counseling services designed to facilitate the trarisltlbh from 
school to pdst-schbbl emplbymerit and career opportunities. 
Evaluation of this prbgram revealed high success. Evaluation 
procedures included performance proficiency testing* staff 
observation, pre/pcst-testlngi and staff-student conferences. 

I^^ACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

Disadvantaged funds provided thcs salary for one full-time support 
services person who worked in two of the four schoo]. districts 
in the cburity system.. Funds also provided vbcatibhal assessment 
equipment arid materials* career development materials, and. 
remedial materials. A work study program was also provided 
for students who needed the financial assistance to allow them 
to remain in school. Almost 1002 of the students seirved 
through these funds remained in school and displayed steady 
progress in their vocational classes. 



Halifax County - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) 
$35^000 

Desofiptlbn of Services: 

They were able to purchase soSe_needed equipment to be used by the 
disadvantaged students at Southeast Halifax High School. Eighty- 
three percent of the students in this school are economically 
disadvantaged and many of them need a large amount of individual 
instruction in order to succeed. 
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Disadvahtaged - Secondary (continued) 

With disadvantaged money, they were able to purchase the Ken^Cook 
Seriei oh Small Engines. This unit includes actual models of 
lawn iower engines, boat taotors, and diesel engines. Each 
unit is self-cbnt£ined with tools, projectors, tapesj, and 
study carrels. Each student is able to progress at his or_ 
her own ability rate. This was an excellent addition to the 
vocational curriculum, as the students in these classes ^ 
experienced success in their school work^ This is a good 
introductory course for auto and diesel mechanics courses at the 
eleventh and twelfth grade level. 

IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

There was a very definite impact on this target population. 
Students iained a bitter self-image of themselves . ^Class 
attendance improved and seldom was anyone absent. Students 
looked foSwafd to this type of activity and attitudes 
toward self, school, and others improved i 



Cumberland County - Ectimated Expenditures (ail fund sources) 
$15,000 

Description of Services: 

During the 1985-86 school year, the staff of the vocational 
department of the Cumberland County Schools have used Title II. 
Part A funds in combination with vocational research and 
development funds for a project to develop a microcomputer 
instructional management software system. The system will be 
field-tested in two JTPA in^school courses and a Home interior 
services course offered to students in secondary education. 
The project is made possible through the cooperative efforts^ 
of the staff of the local vocational and exceptional children s 
department, Job Training Service Center, and the Research and 
Development Unit of the State Department of Public Instruction; 

The System is designed to Seasure and document student, achievement 
of course competencies. It accomplishes this task by pre and 
post-testing students with the use of an^ automatic test_^_ 
scoring device which stores the results in individual student 
files. A vocational training plan can be computer printed, 
docuientivig competencies prescribed and mastered for each 
student. The system can generate a variety^ of reports on ^ 
student achievement to be used by vocational educators when 
evaluating and enhancing a course of study. 

The initial stages of the project have been completed and the field 
test will begin during the 1986-87 ^^^^ooi year. It is felt by the 
project's staff that the system could become a valuable^tool In^ 
improving vocational courses and documenting student achievement. 

2B 
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Disadvantaged - Secondary (continued) 

IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FT^NDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

This project offers a_promls±ng approach to developing a more 
standard method of determining and serving the target 
population's vocational training needs. 



Burlington City Schools - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) 
$52,000 

Description of Services: 

Burlington eity Schools established a vocational assessment process 
operated through an assessment center for students identified as 
disadvantaged i The process Included: 

(1) Identification and referral 

(2) Screening 

(3) Vocatibnai_assessment (interest, aptitude, work sample 
testing, etc.) 

(4) Instructional planning (Individualized career development 
plan) 

(5) Remedial services /guidance and counseling 

(6) Placement /follow-up 

lS>AeT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

(1) Higher student Interest In vocational programs 

(2) Increased Invdlyemeht of parents ^ center staff, and 
teachers/counselors 

(3) Better Instructional planning (data based) for students 
^^s^^"*^*^^^^ more relevant to student need 

(5) Higher retention rate 



Monroe City Schools - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) 
$27,000 

Description of Services: 

The purpdse of this disadvantaged program is to serve Identifiable 
students who are not succeeding in regular vocational programs. 

The program will be operated in the Monroe High School facility. 

The program will provide guidance and instruction necessary to meet 
the following basic objectives: 

(i) To provide learning experiences that will enable disadvantaged 
students to meet with success in regular vocational education 
programs. 
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Disadvantaged - Secondary (continued) 



(2) Achieve success in an adaptable educational setting. 

(3) Through an assessment program, the Instructor assists Individuals 
^^.^'^f^^^^^^S, of Informed and meaningful vocational career choices. 

(4) Prepare Individuals for enrollment in advanced technical 
education programs . 

(5) Prepare individuals for gainful employment as semi-skilled or 
skilled workers or technicians of sub-prof essibrials in 
recognized occupations and Itl new emerging bccupatlbhs. 

^9 P^9Y^^?^^^^^^^8 experiences that will enable disadvantaged 
students to gain knowledge and skills at a level of competency 
that will help them succeed in a regular vocational program,, A 
goal would be that the students will succeed to the level that 
they can qualify to enter the labor market at an emplojrment 
level equivalent to their interests, abilities, and aspirations. 

Specific needs of the target group to be met Include the following: 

(1) Involvement in learning actiyltles 

(2) dppdrtunlties to use all their senses for learning 

(3) Successful experiences 

(4) Work oriented skills and knowledge of good work habits 

(5) Attitude enhancement 

v^at is to be dotie and by whom: 

Specialized equipment land materials will be used by students in the 
program. 



These students will receive individualized. instruction in order to 
help them achieve success In the vocational program. Instructional 
materials with occupatlphal emphasis will be used in the program. 
These students. are enrolled in vocational courses. A complete 
assessment will be made of each student identified. 

How the program will operate throughout the year: 

Participating students will be referred to this class. The 
program is called Vocational Support. Referrals are made by the 
teacher based on the assessment needi Specific skills needing 
improvement are identified by both the ^taa^ of the vacattonal 
support class and ^the— subject teacher . 

A schedule will be determined that will allow students assigned 

P^°8^??_^°_^^^^^?^®9"^^y P^^^i^ip^^^ i^ activities of 
^9^!^ vocational support class. 

When assessment determines that recognized progress is made, 
the student returns to the regular class on a full-time basis. 
Follow-up of the studetil: will be done by the support teacher. 

IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 



Under present budget structure, these services could not have been 
provided without undue hardships. 
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Disadvantaged - Secondary (continued) 

Burke County - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) 
$21,000 

Description of Services: 

Burke County established a model vocational assessment program for 
disadvantaged students. They identified the following needs: 

(1) Explaining the_earl Perkins_Act to professionals, 

(2) Explaining program implementation, and 

(3) Explaining resources available. 



All personnel involved with vocational education received £» packet 
describing what Y^^^^^P^^A assessment is and the process to be used. 
Each packet was personally delivered by the vocational assessment 
specialist along with a verbal explanation. Each recipient was 
encouraged to revlew_the material and ask questions. Two in-service 
training sessions V7ereheld_ to explain the role of the assessment 
specialist and to provide an in-depth look at the vbcatibtial assessment 
component. Burke County uses CASE, Reading-Free Vbcatibiial Interest 
Inventory, TAP, and Apticom. All participants were shbwn exactly 
what their students would be doing and why. A typical computerized 
assessment report was presented and explained. The scores were 
explained to teachers and then a discussibn was cbnducted of how 
teachers could_u8e those scores to help analyze student needs. 
Through this process teacher support for vbcatibiial assessment was 
acquired with very successful results in the assessment process. 

IMPACT GF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

From_January 1986 through the end of May_1986i 1502 students were 
identified as disadvantaged or potentially disadvantaged. Of these, 
363 students were tested and cbunseled arid all requirements of the 
Carl Perkins Act were met. All assessments were done by the 
vocational assessment specialist . This Individual is a former 
vocational rehabilitatibn specialist who was already employed by the 
LEA and was shifted to Vbcatibrial educatiori. Identification lists, 
career development plans, test results, and_ other required portions 
of the vocational assessment prbcess are all in place for these 
students. As a result mbre accurate and appropriate placement of 
these students was possible for the 1986-87 school year. 



Haywood County - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) 
$30,735 

Description of Services: 

The program is held during the regular school year. This program 
provides funds for resource teachers at both Pisgah and Tuscola 
Senior High Schools. The purpose of the progr^ is to help 
disadvantaged students improve any vocational reading skill, 
vocational communication skill, or vocational technical skill 
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I. B. Disadvantaged - Secondary (continued) 

that might be keeping the disadvantaged student from succeeding 
in their regular vocational classfbbm. The students are 
assigned to the resource lab from their regular vocatJbrial 
program until their problem has been corrected. They may 
also be assigned to the lab for a semester or yearlong if 

their problem requires extensive remediation. Before any 

service is rendered, the following identification process will 
be utilized: 

(1) identify the students 

(2) Fill out a Career Development Plan 

(3) Gather necessary academic information 

(4) Assessment instruments re: vocational interest * vocational 
learning style (if a good one can be found)* and vocational 
aptitude test will be_administered and analyzed by the teacher * 
counselor, and industry education coordinator 

(5) If support and counseling services are indicated, the Career 
Development Plan will be completed, sighed* and used. After the 
initial testing period, most tests and invenCori'^c will be 
administered to disadvantaged students in the eighth (8th) 
grade. These funds also support the work study students (3). 

II^ACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPUtATiON: 

The ma^jbr Impact of these funds on the population has been to bring 
students with low vocational math skills to a level in which they 
can succeed in their vocational subject. On completion of their 
program^ they are able to work with fractions, percents, and 
read a_ ruler. _ Their reading ability is increased by a_study of 
vocabulary related to their vocational program and other skills 
that need remediation in order to read their vocational textbooks 
and service manuals. 

The computer is used as a tool to increase student interest in 
vbcatiorial reading and m'^th. 

These funds also provide funds for the work study program. _fhis 
program provided students with the opportunity to gain experience in 
actual work situations * and prepares them for work after they 
complete high school. 

4. Achievement in Serving the Disadvantaged 

With the improvements in the quality of support service centers 
there was a drastic decline in the number of special separate 
programs for disadvantaged. This means that more disadvantaged 
students were able tb access regular vocatlbnal programs and 
receive training with their non-disadvantaged peers. 

Students were provided additionai_instruction and cbuhsellrig as 
needed and as referred by the_vocatibnal teacher. Through the 
vocational support service coordinator ^ the LEAs established a 
process that ensured a successful vocational experience either 
in a classroom isettlng or on-the-job training. 
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Limited English Prdflclient (LEP) - Secondary Level 



!• Number of LEP Individuals Receiving Additional Services 
In Mainstream Programs. (See Table 1^) 

2. Number of LEP Individuals Served In Separate Programs i 
(See Table 1) 

3. Description of Successfu] Activities that Served LEP. 

Limited English proficient students that needed assistance in 
vocational programs were identified. Support personnel 
(teachers or paraprof esslohals) were employed as needed 
to provide assessment, counseling^ and tutorial services 
in their native language. In addition, funds were used to 
purchase supplemental materials and supplies designed to 
help students achieve success in vocational programs. 

4. Achievements in Serving^ the_tEP Students In Terms of 
Improved Access and Services Provided that Contribute 
to the Success in the Programs 

The use of support personnel has served to Itnpletnent 
the identification and assessment process and make 
vocatibhal programs more_ accessible to students with 
limited English proficiency. The identification of 
students* needs through the assessment process has 
resulted in the improvement of programs and services 
which more adequately help them achieve success in 
vocational education programs. 
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Students In Nbn-Tradltlonal Programs (Sex Equity) - Secondary 



1. Achievements and services provided to reduce sex bias and sex 
stereotyping. 

Local education agencies were given a^ opportunity to apply for 
special grants to develop programs airned at reducing sex bias, sex 
stereotyping, and lncreasing_the enrollment of boys and girls in 
riori-tradltlorial vocational programs. Thirty-two special equity 
projects were funded and implemented. 

The scope and design of each project varied according to each LEA's 
needs in one or more of the foiiowlng areas: 

1. Ihservice activities 

2. Guidance materials 

3. Outreach materials _ 

4. Non-traditibhal Career Day 

5. Technology Exploratory Program 

6. Sex Equity_Model_Program 

7. Projects assess local equity needs 

8. Projects for teenage parents 

The most successful of these were the Summer Technology Exploratory 
programsi ?t^?se projects were designed to introduce males and 
females to non-traditional careers in the technology area. Students 
were _provided hands-on exploratory experiences and visited high tech 
industry in the area to talk with non-traditional employees and 
observe_ different tasks they were required to perform. In addition, 
guest speakers employed in ndn-traditibnal occupations were invited 
to the classroom td talk with students about careers ihthe 
technology area. Each project included a strong counseling 
component which utilized sex fair guidance materials ^ equity 
resources, and research. 



In addition to the special projects^ the sex equity coordinator 
cbnduirted three very successful workshops designed to Increase the 
awareness level bf vocational, personnel of target equity issues and 
td assist LEAs in developing local equity programs to eliminate 
barriers tb aex fair vocational education. 

2. Cooperative efforts with private sector 

Lbcal educatibh agencies collaborated with business and industry 
tb plan non-traditional career day activities, ncn-traditional 
cooperative vocational education experiences, and in establishing 
a network of non-traditional workers in North Carolina. 
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E. Students in Non-Tradltlonai Programs (Sex Equity) « Secondary 

The fbllowing projects reflect the services and e provided 
to promote and ensure sex equity in a variety of schools. 

Clinton City Schools - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) 
$949.16 

Description of Services: 

The vocational guidance program at Clinton High School was limited in 
its ability to reduce or eliminate sex bias and stereotyping due to a 
lack of relevant and appropriate materials and resources. Therefore, 
the LEA applied for a $1000 Sex Equity mini-grant through the Carl D. 
Perkins Act of 1984. These funds were used to purchase books arid 
fiimstrips to be used as guidance resource materials. They were 
received in June 1986 and will be available for student use during 
the 1986-87 school year. 



IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNTS ON THE TARGET POPULATIUN: 



These funds will enable the Clinton High School vbcatibrial guidarice 
counselor to supplement arid/or replace curreritly used materials that may 
not be purged of all sexist language arid/or articles. Also^ a more 
comprehensive progratn designed to elimiriate sex bias and stereotyping 
will be possible with the additional materials. 



Wake County Schools - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) $17,000 
Description of Services: 

"Nutrition for the' Pregriarit Teeri" is an educational kit developed for the 
high school population that Iriforms the student of the nutritional intake 
required to mairitairi the_ health of the "pregnant teen" and provide normal 
growth for the fetus. The kit contains a programmed computer software 
package which teaches individual nutrition requirements, meal planning, 
arid diet arialysis. The audio-visual materials include fiimstrips, 
cassettes, arid a work activity package on nutrition; a notebook, giving 
step-by-step instructions and activities both coiSerciai and created, 
is part of the kit. Flyers^ pamphlets, and other motivational materials 
have beeri added as supplements. 

IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARiSET POPULATION: 

Females v^b become pregnant during their teen years are less likely to 
firiish school i especialy if burdened_ with poor health or a child with 
pbbr health or birth defects. With the use of this kit, it is hoped that 
the target population (pregnant teens) will use this information to 
protect their ownhealth, deliver a healthy baby with fewer complications, 
aridstay in school where they can receive the necessary training for 
employ ab ility . 
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E. Students ±n Non-Tradltlonal Programs (Sex Equity) - Secondary 
(continued) 



Richmond €ounty - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) $11,656 
Pescript:fon of Services: 

The Teenage Parenting Program :ls designed to serve vocational education 
teen parents, male and female, vhb are potential dropouts because of 
emotional, social, economical, and educational factors. The ultimate 
goal is to assure that teenage parents Involved In vocational education 
do in fact stay In school end graduate with a job entry level skill and 
enter the job market or further technical training, Non-tradltlonai 
opportunities for employment are given special emphasis. 



Student- Assessment ; 

Eligible students were identified and interviewed to determine, current 
status of student-parent/childreri, academics* finances* attitude/self- 
esteem; present needs, services needed, transportation, child care, 
tutoring, and alternative education. 

Referrals were made by vocational education staff members and guidance 
staff. 

Students who had not previously had the vocational assessment services 
were assessed and a tentative career plan was developed. 

Supplemental Services : 

All students were provided access to community agencies that have services 
available for their needs. 

The coordinator: (1) scheduled appointments 

(2) made plans and arrangements with teachers 
concerning ciasswork 

(3) counseled with students 

(4) helped in locating jobs 

(5) provided tutoring 
provided transportation 

Provided access to: 



Day Care, Social Services, Health Department, JTPA, 
School Guidance Counselors, Empldyrnent Security 
Commission, Richmond Technical College, Extended 
School Day Program 



Cuidanc e-and-Coanseling Progr^as^^and— Care^^ DiBVeldpment Activities : 

As soon as students were identified as eligible for this program, their 
school records were reviewed and an interview was held. 

All students either had already, or through the project, completed the 
vocational assessment package of activities including 5 interest 
inventories, vocational aptitude assessment, and_ developed a tentative 
career plan. Every enrollee was provided special assistance through 



E. Students ±n Non-Tradltlonal Programs (Sex Equity) - Secondary 
(continued) 



field trlps^ video, current job information bh high tech riori-traditionai 
career opportunities related to the individual's career Interest, Plans 
were_completed to pursue training or iristructibh. For most the initial 
efforts were directed at meeting critical present needs and pre- 
registering for the appropriate vocational course for 1986-87, 



Transition: 



Much of the_ time was spent counseling and providing guidance for re- 
entry into the classroom setting. Every student was Involved in 
counseling sesriions at least once a week. 

Counseling sessions on parenting responsibility^ child development, 

hov7 to get a job, and non-traditional career options especially tor women 

were held. 

Vocational course performance was closely monitored. Ail seniors were 
scheduled for job interviews and enrollment in further training at the 
technical college. 

All seniors entered the job market or technical training that were not 
confined to the hbtae because of day care or transportation needs. 

IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 
^valujtion: 

Past attendance and academic records were reviewed and compared to 
1985-86. 

First semester performance In vocational skill courses were compared to 
second semester. 

Teachers were conferenced In regards to the student's self-esteem and 
attitude. 

Twelve students entered employment and six enrolled in a job training 
program at Richmond Technical College. 

There was no previous data to compare witn, but a mbre definitive 
evaluation system will be used for 1986-87. The general attitude in 
the community and schools was that it was a very effective program . 



Greensboro City - Estimated Scpenditures (all fund sources) $4,364 
Description bf Services: 

This was a joint. project between vocational education contact pe^s5ns 
and science (K-6) contact persons. They brought in a nationally known 
consultant and provided a one-day workshop bn several equity phases 

25 .95 



E. Students Iti Ndn-Tradltlohal Programs (Sex Equity) - Secondary 
(continued) 

as_ It pertained to science and vocations. The cbntac persons rated 
(evaluated) the day "excellent" and each followed up with In-service of 
their own at the home base school. The day really got at the many ways 
we all can be "bias." 

IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

A commltmiBnt was made by all who attended, and the office has been aware 
of several bits of literature that were distributed during the workshop 
and are beltig used ln_ the_ classroom setting. They hope to do a follow-up 
next fall out of local dollars^ and have several of the same participants 
give them feedback as to the year's success or lack of it. Without a doubt 
this session did reduce many biases in the teachers which In turn affected 
the target population. 



Kings Mountain City Schools - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) 
$6,244 

Description of Services: 



A special two-week sumner program, _0r±entati^n-£o_^^ 

Women ^ was developed which provided seven hours per day of specialized 
Instruction and counseling for high school juniors and seniors. Students 
spent part of each day In a special Principles of Technology course which 
emphasized a hands-on, non-threatening learning environment. The other 
part of the day was spent in group counseling activities which examined 
the role of women in thework force, the need for women to learn a skill, 
and the advantages of choosing a technical career , assert iveness training, 
decision making, goal setting, and job seeking skills. 

Students were_ tested, evaluated, and cbunseled_about their vocational 
Interests, aptitudes, and job pdssibilities. _ Students participated In 
field trips to local induistries (Reliance and Combustion Engineering), 
to the N.e. State Nuclear Engineering Department^ and to the Research 
Triangle Park (N.C. Microelectronics Center and IBM). 



??"^^?^s^lso heard from a panel of five women who are following non- 
traditional technical career paths. These women disclosed their own 
personal experiences and discussed _ways_ that women can successfully pursue 
careers In male-dominated fields of work. 

IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

One hundred percent of students feel they have increased their under- 
standing of problems facing women in the job market and workplace, jobs 
available iti technical fields > assertive behavior, and their own 
Interests and abilities. 



E. Students In Nbn-Traditionai Programs (Sex Equity) - Secondary 
(continued) 

Elghty-slx percent feei they are more aware of the role of technology 
In the world today and in the future and know more about what they want 
to do in the future; 

Seventy percent agree that they understand electrical systems better, 
know more about how math skills are used in technical occupations, know 
how to be interviewed successfully for a job and can now set meaningful 
goals for themselves; 

Fifty percent of the students are not surie that they can write a good 
resume and cover letter. 

Forty-one percent agree that they understand mechanical systems better now 

All of the students feel that the field trip to Raleigh and the Research 
Triangle Park and the panel of speakers in non-traditional occupations 
were very valuable experiences. 



One student_decided_that she would pursue a technical career, one student 
decided that a technical career was not for her, and one student changed 
her fall schedule to include the Principles of Technology course. 



Hickory City Schools - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) 
$2(3,(366 

Description of Services: 

Hickory City Schools recognized that adolesceSt_parenthood interrupts and 
often forestalls the completion of education and_makes finding emplbytnent 
difficult. Therefore, the LEA sought funding for a_program to expand 
school hours to accbmrnbdate the needs of young parents ages 14-21. The 
program was designed to_ identify^ locate, aSd assess the needs of young 
parents and encourage them to continue their secondary program. 

The project employed a counselor /coordinator and four part-time teachers. 
The coordinator recruited students, assessed student needs, developed 
individual education plans for each student, and provided counseling, 
reporting, job placement, and follow-up.^ Counseling services included 
administering a career survey, developing a career plan, appraising 
student needs and abilities, and providing career information. Teachers 
provided information to allow students to become knowledgeable in 
vocational and basic skills. 

Students were allowed to attend on a needs basis in a flexible schedule 
that met their home and work needs. Child care services were provided 
by community volunteers. 



E. Students In Nbn-Tradltlonal Programs (Sex Equity) - Secondary 
(continued) 



Statistics on Young Parent Program (2/3/86-6/30/86) 

Number of students served - 27 total 
Day school 9 
Extended day 18 

Number who dropped out of program - 8 
Day school 1 
Extended day 7 

Number of students enrolled In other schools prior to attending Young 
Parent Program - 10 
Day school 2 
Extended day 8 

Number of students who were school drop-outs prior to attending Young 
Parent Program - 10 
Day school 2 
Extended day 8 

Number of students already enrolled in alternate school prior to 
attending program - 7 
Day school 5 
Extended day 2 

Numbef_of _students who became employed after participating In 

program - 5 

Day school 0 

Extended day 5 
(one student already employed prior to participation In prograu) 

Number of students planning to return to their previous school - 3 
Day school 0 
Extended day 3 

Number of students to graduate from high school from program this 

academic year - 1 

Day school 0 

Extended day 1 

Number pregnant students served - 11 
Day school 4 
Extended day 7 

Number students who already had child served - 16 
Day school 5 
Extended day 11 

Ages of students 15 yrA. 16 yra, i7-yr8;^ IS^^y^^^ 

Day school 4 3 2 0 

Extended day 4 2 4 8 
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E, Students in Non-Traditional Programs (Sex Equity) ~ Secondary 
(continued) 

iMPAGT GF USE 0F THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

The program has served tweTity--seven different students. Of these, 
eighteen enrolled in evening classes* seven came fromother area schools^ 
and three of _these plan to return to their home schools In the fall. 
Some of the students_had already attended the alternate school In the LEA 
and continued in that program with the addition of the parenting class 
portion of the_program. One istudent has graduated through the program 
and now plans to go to college. Through the program students have been 
allowed to support their family and continue their education in a manner 
most appropriate for their needs. 



Macon County - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) $1,420 
Description of Services: 

Three sex equity mini-grantswere used in Macon County in the Franklin 
area schools. Fundis from a $750 grant were used to design and print a 
brochure promoting students into non-traditional program areas i All 
vocational teachers had an opportunity to decide on content which 
included faculty names, course of f,^ rings, teacher and student quotes, 
pictures of students in non-traditional settings, and statistical 
inforinatidn. 



A $300 mini-^grant was used for a non-traditional career day at Macon 
Middle School. Teacher and student representatives and community 
representatives in non-traditional careers talked with the 8th graders 
as they toured the vocational displays .Using the slogan "you can be 
anything, you want to be/' the 8th graders were provided orientation 
before the_ career day to stimulate interest in careers they might not 
have thought of. 

A $370 in-service mini-grant wasused to fund a workshop for the grants 
writer and the vocational guidance counselor. This in-service prompted 
the writing of the other two grants i 

Formal arid informal evaluations were conducted. An exit poll was 
conducted at the middle, school. Students^ teachers, arid commuriity 
representatives, had high praise for_ the program and felt it should 
become ari arinual event.. The brochure was in response to a survey 
conducted at FHS. Students felt they needed more information on 
vocational programs and have responded in a positive manner. 
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E. Students In Nbri-Tradltlbrial Programs (Sex Equity) - Secondary 
(continued) 

IbEPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

Students were made aware of vocational programs available to them and 
Interest has been stimulated In ripn-tradltlbnal careers. They have been 
encouraged to Investigate any field they might be Interested In. 
Parent Si through the publicity of the news media of the events * have 
been made aware of the vocational programs available in the Franklin 
area. It has afforded our students an opportunity to expand their 
career choice and has made teachers more aware of the flexibility of job 
opportunities. 
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ii. Program Itnprovement Accbinpllshniehts - Secondary 



Results and Accbipllshmehts of Expending 

Title II - Part B Federal Funds 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRi\M IMPROVEMENT i 
INNOVATION i AND EXPANSION 

The following Information reflects the state's programs, services i and 
activities designed to provide participants education/training with federal 
fundis under Title 11, Part B ard matching state/local funds where required 
or optionally provided. 



A. 
B. 



Table 2 



New Courses (See Table 2) 
Expanded Courses (See Table 2) 

Courses By 



Program 
Area 



+ 2. = 3. Total + 4. 

New Expanded Improved 

Courses Courses Courses 



Discontinued 
Courses 



Total 



AGRIC. 



58 (9%) 



20 (34%) 



^ (11%) 



136 (16%) 



214 (14%) 



B.O.E. 



106 (18%) 



8 (13%) 



444^^17%) 



90 (11%) 204 (13%) 



H.O. 



16^ (2%) 



H. EC. cons 90 (15%X 



16 (2%) 



occ 



45 (7%) 



90 (13%) 



^7 U%T 



10 (1%) 

75 tnT 



10 (1%) 



I. A. 



77 (12%) 



77 (11%) 



M. E. 



5? (8%) 



52 (8%) 



43 (9%) 



T & I 



34 (5%) 



30 (50%) 



64 (9%) 



273 (32ZX 



PRE-VOe 



TOTAL 



1 45 ( 2 4%) 



145 (22%) 



146 (17%) 



M3 jAlXy 



W (4%) 



683 (45%) 



26 (ItX 



165 am 



57 U%X 



65 (8%). H? (9%) 



95 (6%) 



^7 (22 % ) 



^ (19%) 



848 (551) 1531 (100%)^ 



*Thls information is taken from the North Carolina Public School 
Statistical Profile: Comparison of 1984-85 with 1985-86. 

Columns 1 and 2 were added to get colynsn 3. Columns 3 and 4 were added to 
get column 5. 

NEW-means new to the LEA or a school within an LEA 

EXPANDED-means added a level In a sequence or added a coop component 
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II. B. Expanded Courses - Secondary (continued) 

1. Program Improvement and Trends Reflected In Part 11^ Local Plans and 
Program Area Data 

The folJ.owing uses of federal, state, and local resources are evidenced 
by Information provided by LEAs through "Part II, Vocational Improvemen 
Plan, FY 86, tocal Vocational Plan and Annual Application" and "Abstfac 
For Title ii-B: Program Improvement, 1985-86." 

Administration 



Activities involving local advisory councils were increased with many 
tEAs revitalizing these councils to be more responsive to populations 
which they serve. Respondents to both student and employer follow-up 
surveys were increased. LEAs Increased their public awareness activi- 
ties. There were more joint planning efforts on the local level 
between public secondary schools and postsecondary schools. 

Car riculum/In at ruction 

Equipment: Most LEAs reported updating equipment and identified most 
frequently computeris, word processors^ micro-processors ^ electronic 
testers, electronic kits, modern automotive technology equipment, 
microwave dvetls, etc. 



Instructional Materials/Supplies: LEAs were able to purchase some 
much heeded modern, up-to-date curriculum guides, instructional 
packages,, audio-visuals, supplemental textbooks, manuals, and 
periodicals, 

Shops/Labs Safety 

Activities in the ar-^a of safety included workshops on safety for 
teachers, installi-.ig per table dust collection systems, and painting 
safety zones in shops/labsi 

Vocational Student Qrganiz^ttnns 



A number of LEAs reported increased efforts to support istudent partici- 
pation in vocational student organization activities. Many new local 
VSO chapters were organized. 

Redirecting-^rograms 



More vocational offerings were responsive to student needs arid labor 
market_datai LEAs offered more advanced and technical courses in the 
^??^?_?^_^"^^^®^?_®^c^*^^o^ industrial arts. Many trade arid 
industrial education courses were deleted because of lack of student 
enrollment and changing labor market needs. 
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Program Improvement and Trends Reflected In Part 11, Local Plans 
and Program Area Data (continued) 

Specia ls Populations 



All LEAs used resources to provide various supportive services to student 
and most used funds to purchase assessment materials; Disadvantaged 
and handicapped resources were priraarlly spent on supportive services 
with emphases on initiating^ expanding, and improving assesssment services 
Isolated special programs were established; however^ the trend is clearly 
to supportive services. Also* federal resources were provided for 
guidance/counseling and consumer /homemaking programs throughout the 
state. 



Person nel 

Funds supported state, regional* and locaipersonnel development 
activities designed to improve uhe competencies of LEA personnel in 
delivering quality vocational programing. 

Needs 



Vbcatibhal Improvement Plans strongly suggest that improvements still 
need to be made in updating equipment, offering additional .h-service 
opportunities, and updating instructional materials. Increased attention 
toward deleting some programs and expanding into new areas were evident. 

Workshops in computer_uses^ technology education, safety* and serving 
special populations were most cited as needing improvement. Data based 
management also received attention. 

Special Projects 

DownEast Instructional Telecommunications Network: 
See II. G. 2. a. 

NC Real Enterprises: This project is designed to help students iS a 
school examine its local area and determine businesses that need to exist. 
The students then select one need and create a school-based, profit-making 
enterprise. The focus is upon helping students develop economic concepts 
and entrepreneurai skills. An important purpose of this project is to 
prevent students from dropping out of school. 
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II. B. (continued) 

Across The Board Types of Activities 

Computer assisted instruct iori/learning to emphasize the importance 
of computers 

Providing programs to emphasize non-traditional occupations 
Short-term instruction to meet one or two specific objectives 
More emphasis on competency instruction 



Articulation of vocational programs with math, science, and 
communication skills 

Assisting students in developing realistic career plans 

Preparing students with entry-level services 

Developing placement and follow-up services 

Moving from traditional low-interest vocational courses to 
technology courses 

Articulating courses arid programs with jpost-secbhdary institutions 

Marketing vbcatibhal education programs, services > and activities 

Increasing schpol> business, industry * and community agency^ JTPA 
collaboratibn/linkage 

Providing supportive services for students needing supplemental help 

Utilizing more formalized decision^making procedures 

Trends 

Shifting T & I teachers to 1. A. teachers or retraining T & I teachers 
for other program areas 

Growth in the amount of vocational assessment not only for disad- 
vantaged/hahdicapped but also for "regular" students 

Appears that more LEAs are moving toward comprehensive overhaul of 
a lab rather than buying one piece of equipment at a time and never 
having a totally modem lab 

Teachers are attending more technical updates with business/ 
industry 

Teachers attended industry sponsored training sessions in auto 
mechanics, drafting, food services, marketing, and word processing 
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II. B. (continued) 



2. How Local Advisory Councils Contribute to Improving Programs 

To receive state and federal funds for vocational education programs 
atid services, the local superintendent of public schools and the 
chairperson of the local board of education must sign a number of 
statements of assurances contained in the annual applicationi 
Among these assurances Is one which states: "The annual plan was 
developed with the advice of a local advisory council i This plan 
Is consistent with criteria set forth by legislation and/or State 
Board policy." 

The local annual application for state/federal funding from eiigib 
recipients Indicates advisory council members by clientele group 
served, race^ and sex. 

Based, oh a_ 20% random sample of LEA secondary vocational education 
annual applications for state/federal funding submitted for FY 86, 
following Is the composition of local advisory councils by clientele 
group repreisented . 

For FY 86 there were 141 local education agencies with 3918 members 
on vocational education advisory councils. 

Clientele groups represented: 



Agrlculturai 5.92% 

Business 16* 13 

ESe, JfPA, other employment 20.72 

Health 3.21 

Home Economics 5 . 05 

industry 10.71 

tabor 6.96 

Marketing 3.87 

Office 4.36 

Technical 4.08 

Trade 5.64 

Other (parents, students, educators) 13.35 

100.00% 

Composition by race and sex: 

White males 48.31% 

White females 22.20 

Black males _ 16.75 

Black females 11.79 

American Indian males .66 

American Indian females .12 

Other males ^ 17 

Other females _.00_ 



100.00% 
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II. B. (continued) 



3. How Vocational Educ^^tion Standards eontrlbute to Improving Programs 

The 1985 General Assembly of North earollha recognized the 
Importance of g^aiity YP^??i9^^^_P^°i??™?_^^ state by enacting 
six standards for the approval of vocational education programs 
as reflected in annual applications for state/federal aid beginning 
with plans and applications for the 1986-87 school year. 

Several of these standards deal with J:±mited economic resources and 
thus target student demand and empioyTnent_opportunlties. One 
standard provides for the cooperative method of instruction to be 
more closely tied to actual classroom instruction while another 
standard addresses programs being more responsive to technological 
advances, changing characteristics of the work forces and the 
academic, technical, and attltudinal development of students. 




ERIC 



II. e. Improved Career Guidance - Secondary 

1. Acco^iishments this year In the State's priorities (indicated in 
the State Plan) for program improvement ^ innovation, and expansions. 

A statewide system of vbcatlprial guldancei counseling, and place*- 
ment services were expanded in the areas of planning, implementa'- 
tlon, and evaluation of the program. Approximately 90% of the 
vocational counselors developed functional yearly programs of 
work that were either submitted or shared with appropriate local 
education agency administrative personnel. 

Conducted four bl-reglonal workshops, which encompassed each of 
the eight educational regions, to assist 85 new persons in 
developing and implementing effective yearly programs of work. 

Upgraded the membership of the State Advisory Committee for 
vocatlbrial development. This 22 member committee consists of 
representatives from business^ Industry, labor, higher educatlpri, 
administration, and constituent groups. It functions to provide 
Itiput from the community, strengthens linkages with secondary 
vocational programs^ and recommendations for evaluating and 
updating the vocational guidance and counseling program. 

Conducted on-site program reviews for 20% of the local education 
agencies in the state. This process serves as one determinant to 
assess the needed implementation strategies for programmatic 
Imprbvement . 

Coordinated the Vocational Honors Society in twelve local 
education agencles_which involved more than 400 students. 
This program serves as an incentive to promote scholarship, 
citizenship, pride, and enthusiasm in students enrolled in 
vbcatlbnal education programs. 

Updated the guidance based NortA Carolina Careers microcomptiti? 
program and expanded_sof tware program usage to Include Military 
Careers. School8_across the state are using 301 sets of the 
North Carolina-Careers and 51 sets bf Military Careers . 

2. Methods and procedures used tb Implement program improvement 
activities according to the identified priorities. 

Erovlded a four day vocational development sectloS at the Annual 
Vocational Education Summer Wbrkshop. Seventeen hundred 
counselors^ vocational counselors, and job placement 
coordinators were invited. Participants updated their varied 
program components, e.g. using occupational data and informa- 
tlon, developing four-year personalized education plans, 
analysing job trends relative to career planning, and appraisal 
of the state-of-the-arts" as an instructional tool, and to 
future job needs. 
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II, C. 2, (cbritlhued) 



Developed j with Input from vocational deyelbpment cddrdlnators 
and business/industry representatives, the Industry Education 
Cbbrdlnatbr *s Implementation Guide atld the Industry Educatloti 
Cbbrdlnatbr^s Resburce Guide to foster better delivery of 
student services through a cbbrdlriated sffbrt with buslnesis. 
Industry, labbr, military, and the school cbiranutllty, 

Cbhducted a_ three day up-grading staff develbpment workshop 
involving 60 participants that represented each of the eight 
educational regions, using the "Tralti the Trainer" approach. 
The persbns served as lead persbns in the various regions to 
ihservice fellbw colleagues* 

Sponsored three staff develbpmerit activities in each of the 
eight regions through the statewide networking Regional 
Leadership Council system. The wbrkshbps Invblved 532 
counselors/job placement cbbrdinatbrs ana 142 representatives 
from business^ industry^ labor, arid the armed services in an 
effort to improve program ef f ectlvenessj particularly in the 
areas of job training and p^rm^^^^t emplbymerit. 

Upgraded the guidelines for certifying persoris who deliver 
vocational development services to students enrolled in North 
Carolina's vocational education programs. 

3. Descriptions of programs /services which are an example of the Impact 
of vocational education funds on youth are as follows: 

The four-year personalized education plan is a cbdperativei 
tentative, charting process; after an assessment of iridividual 
interest, achievement, and/or aptitude has been made of needed 
courses in order to accomplish the current career goal objective. 
Each student enrolled in vocational education must have a four- 
year personalized education plan. This plan lists by grade the 
courses and sometimes the activities the student will need 
through the completion of high school in order to complete 
his/her career goal. It also lists career options after high 
schools The plan is made after an assessment of each student's 
interest, achievement, and perhaps aptitude levels have been 
determined. The listing of courses is _made in pencil, so that 
course changes can be made 3sthe_student's interest and needs 
change. These plans are closely monitored to keep them up- 
dated. The advantage of this process is students proceed 
thrbugh school with definitive career goals and exit_frbm 
the schbbl on a career course; to enter the labor market with 
marketable skills or to advance their education in an appropriate 
postseconday institution. 
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The Iriternshlp/showlng program is one that Is Increasing Iri number. 
This program enables students to work and/or observe, over a glveti 
period of time, their high interest_occupation. The student Is 
able to ascertain If the duties expected are those desired and the 
envlrbhmerit Is conducive to and compatibie with their 
expectations. If hoti the student is able to explore other 
occupations In which he/she_f inds satisfaction. The program 
provides students an on-site observation of the wbrld-of-wbrk in 
a high Interest occupation in which these students can make valid 
decisions pertaining to their future. 

D. Personnel Development - Secondary 

A scholarship program for indlvldu^ desiring degree certification In 
vocational education attained fruition. Irifbrmatlon on the Vocational 
Education Prospective Teacher Scholarship wasmalled to over 200 
different organizations_ including local schbbl systems * postsecondary 
institutions, and institutions of higher education. Sixty-three (63) 
applications were received and a review team__made scholarship 
recipient recommendations. The Division of Vocational Education made 
the selection of 20 recipients. 

Vocationai education certificatibn_ guidelines were revised to include 
part-time personnel and prbvislbrially certified personnel. This 
activity is still receiving input from various groups and is being 
revlsed_to be in concert with other certification policies and 
procedures. 

The Division of Vocational Education Management Plan included specific 
goals and objectives for the training of employed vocationai personnel 
including teachers, counselors, teacher educators, and state and local 
administrators. This includes priorities in new and related fields, 
equity, and special populations ^ The plan emphasized personnel 
development activities. Over 75 different training activities involved 
more than 5,000 vbcatibrial education participants as a result of the 
plan. Priority was given tbnew and related fie3 is, equity, and 
special populations. The 5000 + participants included local vocational 
instructional and suppbrt personnel, vocational teacher educators, and 
vocational admlnlstratbrs at the local and state level. The training 
activities offered were based on a needs assessment which included 
prior training activities i vocational leadership advice, participant 
identified needs, and a program review and improvement process. 

The Division bf Vocational Education gathered data on the quality and 
quantity of vbcatlohal education personnel. This data was shared with 
institutions of higher education for use in planning for vocational 
teacher education that will improve programs. 
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The Division of Vocational Education gathered data on the supply and 
demand of vocational education personnel Incbbperatldh with a statewide 
effort coordinated by the Department of Public Instruction, The data 
was shared with university persbririeli and state and local vocational 
administrators. Specif Ic recommehdatlohs were made by these groups on 
what should be done as a follow-up to this session. 

II. E. Curriculum Development - Secondary 

The following curriculum thrusts were conducted to help local programs 
improve their offerings* by updating course content and assessment 
measures: 

1. Development of two test-item banks 

2. Development of three first drafts of curriculum guides 
and handbooks 

3. Reprinting five test-item banks and guides 

4. Revisibri of five curriculu- guides 

5. Developmerit of seven compete cy listings 

6. Develbpmerit of ten curriculum guides 

7. Adoption of six curriculum guides 

8. Development of three instructional modules 

These materials were developed In conjunction with teachers and 
business/industry personnel^ ^T^iortites for curriculum development 

^?^®^_?P°^_?^? number of teachers and students to be served, 
last revision dates, new thrusts, and availability of materials 

?^^®?_^9^^^®^* As a result of their development, teachers 
have access to current information for planning, enhancing, and 
managing the teaching process. 

il. F. Equipment 

Each program area identified the minimum equipment necessary fbr each 
vocational course. The Equipment Standards were shared with each local 
school system. Based upon business/industry and teacher input, the 
Equipment -Standa4-ds will be finalized iti Jutie, 1987. The standards are 
to help local school systems in determining their def icieiicies and 
identifying funds needed to have state-of-the-art equipment. 
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1. Research, development i and exemplary activities funded through 
the Cajl D, Perkins Act by the Division of Vocational Education. 

,o!e°of"^ Department of Public Instruction, during Program 
Year 1985-86 bperationallzed t^e Carl Perkins Act through 
projects focused on program expansion, innovations, and 
assessment and/or demonstration of new methods for dellveilSg 
programs, training, and technical services. The changing 
technologies and work environments are creating obsolescence 
in curriculum content and instructional methodologies, teacher 
preparation and training, delivery of services, and access to 
the^ latest state-of-the-art materials, software, and hardware 
by local schopl systems, especially in sparsely populated areas 
for^ students from both regular and special needs populations. 
Projects were designed and initiated in an attempt to provide 
strategies for coping with each of these factors. 

Specific research and development projects in program yea^ 1985 were: 

a. DownEast Instructional Telecommunications Network (DITN) - 
Rural Education institute, Greenville, North Carolina. 
Joint North Carolina Vocational Education - U.S; Army 
Electronics Project. 

Interactive VldeoDlsc Project - Hyde Cbunty Schools. 

d. Identification and Evaluation of Alternative Teacher 
Education Delivery Strategies - East Carolina University. 

e. Demonstration Model for Documenting Competency Achievement 
of Special Needs Students in Association with JTPA - 
Cumberland County Schools. 

f. Field Test of a Computerized Model for Assessing and 
Documenting Student Competency AchieveSent - Richmond 
County Schools. 

g. Correlation of Selected Social Studies Competencies with 
Competencies in Marketing and Business Education Courses - 
North Carolina State Urilversity. 

h. Deternination of the Impact of Selected Innovations on 
Vocational Education - Burlington City Schools. 

1. Evaluation and Follow-Up of Consumer and Homemaking 

Graduates - University of North Carolina at Greensboro. 

acMv?t^!f '° ^^^^ program improvement 

activities according to the identified priorities are specified 
in each of the following project descriptions: 

DownEast Instructional Teleco^nlcatlons Network (DITN) - 
Rural Education Institute, Greenville, North Carolina. 

tes Voptional Education and the Rural EducatiSn 

J^«Jon r East Carolina University, Greenville, NC have 
^raf slnirn^"" i^Pl«">entin8 a major program for providing 
rural students access to an Innovative curriculum which 

i?^^*''^^^^,^"**^'^'' and vocational education. Five small 
high schools -Aurora^ Bath, Belhaven, Mattamuskeet , and 
Ocracoke in Hyde and Beaufort counties are the modei Stes 
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II, G. Research (continued) 



Highlights of the inodel_ include: (1) providing students 
with a rigorous, hew curriculum - Principles of Technology - 
integrated with mathematics and communication sklllis; (2) 
developing vocational activities and strategies that assist 
students In meeting competencies for present and emerging 
technical careers^ (3) meeting student graduation require- 
ments for vocational and academic courses ^ utlllilng 
technology In the delivery of the program by linking the 
sites with interactive audio ^ video, and computer capa- 
bilities; (5) providing access to state-of-the art science, 
vocational and telecommunications equipment and techniques 
through a mobile unit and teacher^ (6) networking teachers, 
students^ materials, equipment ^ and other human resources 
by electronic means; and (7) providing multi-approaches to 
classroom management and Instruction. 

DITN is an alternative_ system of delivering vocational 
education to students_in rural isolated areas of North 
Carolina. It ±s a network of five high school classrooms 
linked by audio conferencing equipment, electronic chalk- 
boards, and computers with modems igerving as the delivery 
system for teaching the Principles of Technology physics/ 
vocational course. A master teacher serves as the 
coordinator of the curriculum, the science and vocational 
labs, activities, and the teleconferencing. Teachers 
at each of the five schools elaborate oh the science 
demonstratldns and fbllbw-up with the assignments and 
products that are developed by the students. They 
also teach mini-lessbris on the teleconferencing system. 

Small school systems serving sparsely populated areas 
(fiiteti have difficulty in providing their high school 
sttrdents with some of the vocatlphal learning 
oppbrtutiities offered in more urban areas. Yet these 
students have to compete for the same jobs in a workplace 
which is becoming more technical and academically demanding. 
The jbb market demands are greater than the supply in the 
areas bf electronics and telecbmmuhicatlonSi repair and 
maintenance, and service related jobs. 

The North Carblina Basic Education Plan will move local 
school systems clbiser to providing better services for 
students attehdlhg smalls rural schools who want access 
to a variety of vocational courses, but creative planning 
using coimnunications technologies will be necessary^ 
New approaches to class scheduling, instructional methods, 
and the utilizatibn of personnel arid instructional 
techriology will be required. The DITN model serves as 
a prototype demonstration model for NG— -planned by school 
administrators and teachers— in conjunction with the state 
arid the Rural Education Institute at East Carolina 
Uriiversity. 
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PITN provides a step-by-step process for Using teachers* 
Instruct lonai technology, a mobile lab, and other resources 
in an interactive network to deliver courses which could 
ribt.be taught otherwise because of lack of personnel* lab 
equipment, and other resources. 

Research and development of alternative delivery systems is 
encouraged in the guidelines of the federal legislation and 
is the basis for the design and implementation of the DITN 
model. The evaluation at the end of the first school year 
has shown that students can achieve in course content using 
these alternative systems and that staff development for 
teachers can he delivered on the system. 

b. Joint North Carolina Vocational Education - U.S. Army 
Electronics Project. 

At the beginning of the 1985 school year* 18 Trade and 
Industrial Education electronic programs throughout North 
Carolina participated in the joint_North Carolina Vocational 
Education - U.S. Artny Electronics Project. The purpose of 
the project was to articulate the curricultMn of the 
secondary T&I programs with the Signal Corps Basic 
Electronic Training program at_Fort Gordon, Georgia. 
High school junior arid senior Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion electronics studerits from 23 local education agencies 
participated in the project. 

instructors were giveri two weeks of Intensive training at 
Fort Gordon during the suimner. While there, they received 
technical update, teacher training, curriculum articulatibri, 
precision sdlderlrig, ind Interactive laser video simulation 
training. Selected eleventh grade electronic students 
from the part Iclpatlrig high school programs spent one week 
during the summer at Fort Gordon visiting the facilities 
and the job related programs. 

Program Improvement resulting f^bm additional efforts are 
under way fbr Nbrth Carolina vocational educatlbri prbgrams 
to work with the Army in a program which involves 180 
academic cbmpetencles which are required to be successful 
in technical skill areas. The next efforts will be in the 
areas of transpbrtatlon and student assessmerit. 

Program improvements resulting from this project have been aS 
expansldri bf the U.S. Army electronic curriculum materials to 
the existing North Carolina electronic programs. Staff 
developmerit has been provided for the electrbnics 
instructors. Assistance in job opportunities for young 
people has been expanded in the field of connnunlcatlons- 
electronics. 
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Participation In the project has Increased the competencies 
of electronics Instructbrs from the point of content and 
inethbdblogy and provided administrators with comprehensive 
overview and procedure used In the U.S. Army to improve 
the quality of programs. It has contributed to the 
division effort to assure that state-of-the-art curriculum 
is available to local teachers. It also acted as an 
ihcehtlve to LEAs and motivated them to purchase state-of- 
the-art equipment for electronic programs i 

Expansion of the project has benefited seven other states 
which now utilize the facilities at Fort Gordon. 

Ci Interactive VideoDisc Project - Hyde County Schools i 

"Using An interactive Video Instruction Model in a Selected 
Vbcatiohal Program" is a pilot project In which an inter- 
active video system for a selected vocational program is 
being located, installed, and used in the instruction of 
students in a rural school system^ The selected software 
will be made avaiiabie to high school vocational students 
enrolled in one of five vocational courses in Hyde County, 
North Carolina. 

Objectives of the activity Include searching for and 
selecting an interactive video instructional system 
including the hardware and software for use as in the 
demonstration site; Install the system; train the teaching 
and administrative personnel; and operate a demonstration 
site where administrators, teachers, and students can 
dbcefve the use of interactive video in vocational 
education. 

The demonstration site planned for Mattatnuskeet High School 
is to be operated for approximately fifteen weeks during the 
second half of_ the 1985-86 school year. A secondary site 
at pciracoke School will be operated for an additional seven 
weeks. Two-day demonstrations will also be prbylded In each 
of the eight regional educatlbii centers of North Carolina. 
Iridlylduals who visit the demonstration sites will be 
involved in an evaluation of selected compbrients of the 
system. 

The project will be cohtinued in program. year 1986-87 and 
will result in a two-part pl^^ that local educatlcri agencies 
can use in selecting^ installing^ and maintaining^ an 
interactive video instructional system. Guidelines Included 
in the resulting handbook are to be based on research 
conducted by the project directors on the utility, 
feasibility^ and transportability of interactive video as 
an instructional technique. 
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di Identification and Evaluation of Alternative Teacher Education 
Delivery Strategies - East Carolina University. 

9^:^^® P^^J^ct included a maspiye search 

5§?ip? ?o locate examples of alternative 
strategies for theinitial preparation ahd/br coritihubus 
profe8S±onai__deveiopwent of vocational teaching personnel; 
a matrix .shoving the results of the search and the 
advantages and disadvantages of each strategy; and, a 
survey of pertinent_personnel in North Carolina to 
determine perception and consensus as to the impact of the 
strategy on existing structures for vocational education 
adlminist rat ion, teacher education certification, staff/ 
professional development, the Quality Assurance program, 
and the Career Development program. 

A project steering committee was established and used 
throughout the project and a slide/sound or video/tape 
presentation of the project and its findings is being 
developed fcr use in project dissemination to pertinent 
and interested personnel in North Carolina. 

e. Demons t rat ion Model for Documenting Competency Achievement of 
Special Needs Students in Association with JTPA - Cumberland 
County Schools. 

Because Cumberland Cbuhty Schools irltiated this project in 
program year 1985, juhibr and senior high special needs 
students enrolled in the job training vocational 
instructional prbgram at the high school level will have 
access to a computer-^managed and individualized instructional 
process. 

The vocational diirectbr _ahd_ vocational evaluation coordinator 
for Cumberland Cbunty Schbols are conducting a research 
project tb dembnstrate theuse of a computer management 
system dbcumeriting the employability skills achievement 
of special needs students in association with the local 
JTPA/PIC. 

"the Cbmpetency-Based Employability Skills Program" 
instructional guide is being modified as needed to a format 
which can be computerized for use in_the project. Software 
including a classroom management system, a test generator, 
prbgress reporter^ end-of--program individual student achieve- 
ment reporter , instructional activities bank, and grade 
tabulator is to be purchased and demonstrated in the 
project activities. 

Workshops are planned to instruct the job training teachers 
in the use bf the instructional guide, computer hardware and 
software; competence of theteachers is to be assured 
prior to initiation of the project activities. 
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Student achievement data wil be collected and tabulated by _ 
Individual courses as well as by all eight course sites used 
In the project. Personnel Involved in the proj.ect will be 
Ihyblved In evaluating_the utility of the system at the high 
school level. This information along with the student 
achievement data will beused by a steering committee to 
prepare recommendations and a detailed plan for replication 
In local school systems in North Carolina, 

A demonstration center is to be established to serve as an 
observation site for personnel from across the state; In 
addition, project staff will be conducting training workshops 
for selected vocational personnel across the state. 

f. Field Test of a Compaterized Model for Assessing and 
Documenting Student Competency Achievement - Richmond 
County Schools. 

A demonstrationmodel for "Obtaining Competency-Based 
Achievement Data on Students Enrolled in High School 
Vocational Programs" is being developed and piloted under 
the direction of the vocational director of Richmond County 
Schools. As part of the project activities^ all compe- 
tencies and three test items per competency for each 
vocational offering are being entered into computer files 
using the DATABANK software. 

Project procedures involve the computer generation of pre and 
post-tests for each of the vocatibnal_prbgrams offered at 
Richmond County Senior High School. Pre and post-tests 
(which include both written and performance test items) are 
being administered to students in the respective courses. 
Student performance on the tests is being analyzed per 
class section, per program^ per_ school^ per teacher, and 
per level for use in creating the sound base for curriculum 
content decisions. Con^Uterized management of the assess- 
ment activity will be made possible via the features of 
DATABANK. 

A highlight of the project is that for the first time achieve- 
ment results reflecting vocational student performance will 
be available for local level decision making. It should be 
noted that Richmond County Schools has been implementing the 
competency-based achievement assessment for the past five 
years using teacher-developed tests and manual analysis 
procedures. Use of a computerized management system is 
making lt_pbsslble to expedite the availability of data 
on individualized student performance prior to and following 
instruction and ease the teacher paperwork load. 
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Use of an electronic process for managing the measurement and 
dbcumentation of student achievemeiit of competencies will 
make it possible for (1) customiased access to a 
computerized system for generating valid criterion-referenced 
te^ts frbm Banks of test items with each batik to include 
measuresof both cognitive and performance proficiency which 
are keyed to_course competencies, (2) student responses and 
teacfier_ ratings of student performance recorded on machine- 
readable (scanner) forms, (3) computerized scoring of tests, 
development of personalized learning prescriptions, and 
preparation of grades for report cards, and preparation of 
itemized competency reports for each student using 
customized software at the local level, arid (45 aggregation 
of student achievement perf drtnarice data especially gain 
scores by course/program and competency for use Iri marketing 
program success stories and for use in arialyzlrig curricula 
for revisions or teacher staff development needs. 

Gain scores (postr-test minus pre-test) cari be computed per 
student, per competency, per class sectiori* per course, per 
program^ per level in sequence, per teacher. Data su^aries 
can_Be prepared and used locally at the system level to 
prepare reports on student achievement ^Comprehensive 
Planning Process /State Accredltatlbri - local riewspapers) 
and for curriculum and instructional arialyses for the 
following year. Item analyses, can be used for revision 
of the test-items in each of the banks. 

g. Correlation of Selected Social. Studies Competencies with 
Competencies in Marketing and Business Education Courses - 
North Carolina State University. 

Several math/sclence/soclal studies and vocational education 
competem 7 correlation projects were conducted and/or 
completed by personnel located in Haywood County Schools 
and at two universities in North Carolina (North Carolina 
State University at Raleigh and East Carolina University at 
Greenville). Eight math/science projects were funded and 
implemented at the sites listed belbw. At four of the sites, 
math competencies associated with vocational competencies in 
selected courses were ideritified. At the remaining four 
sites, science competencies were correlated with vocational 
competencies in selected specialized vocational programs. 

(1) Math/drafting and math/electronics at North Carolina 
State University; project director - Dr; Joe Clary 

(. , Mttth/agrlcultural education, NC State University: Dr. 
Larry Jewell. 
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(3) Math and trade/industrial education courses and math/ 
lndustrial_art8 courses, Haywood County Schools; Mr, Ed 
Willis, vocational director, and Dr. Sam Smith, assistant 
superintendent. 

(4) Scienceand trade/industriai edu courses and 
science/industriai arts courses, Hayvbod County Schools; 
Mr. EdWillis, vocational director, and Dr. Sam Smithy 
assistant superintendent, 

JSiath/busin^ office 
education. East Carolina University; Dr. Vila Rosenfeld 
and Dri tilia Holsey. 

(6) Science/agricultural education, NC State University, 
Dr. Jeff Moss. 

(7) Science/home economics and science/business and 
office education. East Carolina University; Dr. Vila 
Rosenfeld ard Dr. Lilla Holsey. 

^8) Social studies/business and office and social studies/ 
marketing & diBtributive educationji North Carolina State 
University; Dr. Joe Clary and Ms. Karen Nery. 

Project procedures involved the math teachers^ science 
teachers, social studies, arid vbcatibnal teachers from the 
respective programs as well as general and vocational 
education state agericy staff in deliberations regarding 
the cdrrelatibri bf cbmpetencies. Two types of products 
resulted ffbm the projects - highly visual and/bf 
computer-assisted teaching modules for use by teachers 
with students in high schbol vocational classes and 
computerized cbrrelatlbn matrices of vocational, math, 
and science cbn^etericies. 

Trairilrig workshops with vocational teachers and 
vbcatibrial admihistratbrs were conducted by project 
persbhriel, and the project materials were made 
available fbr public school use. Since completion of 
the project, selected school systems have used the 
research findings in ihitlatlhg local efforts to 
identify vocational subjects in which students may 
receive a credit toward the graduation requirements 
for math and/or science. 
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II, G, Research (continued) 

h. Determination of the Iinpact of Selected Innovations on 
Vocational Education - Burlington City Schools, 

(1) The Basic and Vocational Skills Program is one of 
?9?P9?®^^^ of a funded research project being 
^ conducted under the direction of the central office in 

Burlington City Schools. It is a remedial instructional 
programin the basic skills combined with introductory 
hands-on orientation experiences in vocatibhal edtacation. 
The audience includes seventh and eighth grade students 
\Aose past academic records indicate poor self-motivation 
and under-acheivement in mastering basic skills. 

The Basic and Vocational Skills Program is designed to 
provide a co!apr(Bhensive program which will keep high risk 
students in school until graduation. Students spend four 
periods per day cbhcehtrating on the basic skills; one 
period per day learning hands-on vocational skills; one 
period per day in vocational orientation activities which 
include computer training, and vocational guidance; and one 
period per day in physical education, art^ and music (on 
an alternate day schedule). 

An intensive basic skills curriculum has been developed 
for these students. As much as possible, language and 
mathematical skills are directly related to and correlated 
with the preyocatiorial programs. The teachers of these 
students work together as a team In lesson planning and 
individual guidance of students i 

The prevbcational program is geared to the interests and 
aptitudes of these students. Areas of study include 
manufacturing* construction, cb^rtinications, energy and 
power, typing, and microcomptaters. A strong guidance 
program is a_part of the academic and prevocational 
components of the program. 

(2) A second component of the project provides an 
articulated, effort with the Technical College of 
Alamance,, the local two-year postsecondary institution. 
Through this effort carefully-selected seniors are able to 
enroll in a required "Communications Skills" course 
located on their individual campuses but taught by the 
postsecondary instructor. Students participating in the 
prdgram may earn secondary and/or postsecondary credit 
depending on their demonstrated performance on the 
required competencies in the course. 
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The model established during the project year is being 
continued with five other areas of articulated programs 
^o be available for the secondary students during the 
following school year. Most of these additional areas 
provide students with access to yocatlbhal or 
vocational-related programs which the secondary system, 
operating on its own, would be unable to provldei 

(3) Tlie third component of the project examined the 
impact of the increast ir* graduation requirements on 

in vocat-ibnal education programs over a 
five-year period. Data oii and from approximately 
thirty local education agencies (LEAs) similar to 
Burlington City Schools on several variables were 
collected as a basis fbrthe analyses. Some significant 
findings have been compiled through the project 
activities and provided to the State Director for 
Vocational Education. 
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II. G. 1. Evaluation and Pbllow-Up of eonsutter and Homemaklhg 

Graduates - University of North Carolina at Greensbbrb 

As -one of the four states partlclpatlrig in a national i^udy 
initiated by a subcommittee of the American Vocational Education 
Home Econ^jEics Division Research section, two home econoiics 
teacher educators at the University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro have completed an extensive follow-up of consumer 
home economics (CHE) students. Specific purposes of the study 

T,lt7S° i^KH^"^^^^^^ characteristics of high school graduates 
tiy04^ who had completed three semesters of CHE while in high 
school; (2) determine h^w these 1984 graduates have used knowledge 
gained in CHE courses in relation to nutrition, parenting, and 
consumer education; (3) examine relationships among student scores 
and selected variables (size of community, school enrollment, 
home economics enrollment, race, class rank, and presence of FHA 
chapter), the number of CHE courses completed, and measures of 
responsibility in real life (i.e., using credit cards, owning 
cars, having insurance, eating nutritiously, etc;); and 
(4) identify issues related to the improvement of the CHE 
curriculum which need to be resolved. 

Procedures_for project management and data/or data collection used 
in the^study include an active steering committee with state and 
local level representation, random sampling of the FY 84 CHE 
graduates from across the state, compilation of school-based 
descriptive data on students and programs, telephone interviews 
with each student in the sample per each of two years, 
computerized analyses, and the individual scoring of students' 
responses to the measures of responsibility questions using a 
pre-determined key based on knowledge taught in CHE courses. A 
slide/sound presentation on the project and its findings is now 
being completed for use by the SEA Home Economics staff, the 
eight Home Economics Education Regional Leadership Councils, the 
State Advisory Committee for Home Economics, and selected other 
decision making bodies in their deliberations for the improvement 
of the Consumer Home Economics Curriculum in the State of 
North Carolina. 
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II. H. Other - Secondary . 
1. How FY 1986 Fiscal Allotments to LEAs eontribute to i^roving Programs 
1985-86 Allotment Data for Vocational lEducation Program improvement 



LEA Number LEA Name Cnrrent-Amoant 

010 Alamance County 34,703 

011 Burlington City 31,011 
020 Alexander County 22,889 
030 Alleghany County 39,133 
040 Ahsbn County 49^470 
050 Ashe County 52,423 
060 Avery County 44,302 

070 Beaufort County 50,203 

071 Washington City 46,517 
080 Bertie County 56,854 
090 Bladen County 58,330 
100 Brunswick County 57,592 

110 Buncombe County 53,162 

11 1 Asheville City 42 ,086 
120 Burke County 34 , 703 
130 Cabarrus County 38,395 
132 Kannapoiis City 23,627 
140 Caldwell County 39 , 133 
150 Camden County 34,703 
16b Carteret County 51,685 
17b Caswell County 46,517 

180 Catawba County 33,965 

181 Hickory City 19,197 

182 Newton City 15,506 
190 Chatham County 22,889 
200 Cherokee County 48,782 
210 Chowan County 45 > 040 
220 Clay County 41,348 

230 Cleveland County 45,778 

231 Kings Mountain City 38,395 

232 Shelby City 34,703 

240 Columbus County 62,022 

241 Whltevllle City 47,255 
250 Craven County 59,069 
260 Cumberland County 62^760 
270 Currituck County 40,610 
280 Pare County 20*674 
290 Davidson County 42*815 
29 i Lexington City 24 366 
292 Thdmasvllle City 20*674 
300 Davie County 36*180 
310 Duplin County 62,022 

320 Durham County 47,255 

321 Durham City 39,871 

62 
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LEA Name Cu^nt- Amount 

330 Edgecombe County 51,685 

33 1 Tarbprb City 44,302 
3^0 Forsyth County 42,925 

350 Franklin County 50,208 

351 Frankllntbh City 39,133 
360 Gaston County 42,825 
370 Gates County 42,^825 

Graham. County 39 133 

390 Granville County 53*162 

^00 Greene County 45 ) 040 

^10 Guilford County 42,825 

GrejBnsboro City 42,825 

High Point City 33,441 

^20 Halifax County 66^452 

^21 Roanoke Rapids City 51^685 

Weldbn City 47*993 

*30 Harnett County 59 | 069 

^^0 Haywood County 56 | 854 

*50 Henderson County 43^563 

^51 Hendersbnville City 21 412 

^^0 Hertford Cbunty 52|423 

J 70 Hoke County 52 1 423 

799 Hyde Cbunty 47 993 

Iredell Cbunty 39>133 

Mobresvllle City 2p>674 

Statesvllle City 24!366 

500 Jacksbn Cbunty 47^993 

51P Jbhnstbn Cbunty 62^760 

520 Jbnes County 39 133 

53p Lee County 45 '-773 

540 Lenoir County 55,377 

5*1 Klnston City 47I993 

550 Lincoln County 34,703 

560 Macon County 44 302 

57p Madison County 53,' 162 

580 Martin County 56,115 

-^"O McDowell County 39 871 

^00 Mecklenburg County ' 

^^P Mitchell County 40,610 

Montgomery County 44I302 

"0 Moore County 49,470 

^li Nash County 59,069 

Rocky Mount City 51,685 

^^JJ New Hanover County 60,545 

Northampton County 56,854 

iDnslow County 62 760 

Grange County 31,' 749 

681 Chapel Hill City 31,749 

Pamlico County 42 825 

Pasquotank- County 51^685 



680 
681 
69b 
700 



II. H. 1. (continued) 



XjjCtA iMUuiDer^ 




Current Amount 


7 1 n 

Z A y 


^ - - 

Pender County 


— 

53,900 




Perquimans County 


47,255 




Person County 


49,470 


7in 


Pitt County 


61,284 


Zr* i 


Greenviiie City 


53,900 


7 mi 

Z?v 


Poik County 


27,319 


7^ 1 

Z^ A 


Tryon City 


27,319 


7An 

Z vv 


Randolph County 


33,965 


7K 1 

ZO i 


Asheboro City 


15,505 


77n 

Z / V 


Richmond County 


56,854 


Z Q V 


Robeson County 


69,406 


Z Q A 


Fairmont City 


47,255 


ZQ^ 


bumberton City 


54,63? 




Kea oprxngs cicy 


47,255 


7fiS 


sz • rauxs oxty 


43,563 


7Qn 


Rockingham County 


34,703 


7Q1 


Jbden City 


38,395 


7Q9 


Western Rockingham City 


38,395 




Keiasville city 


34*703 




Rowan County 


38*395 




baxisDury city 


16*244 


ft 4(1 


Rutherford County 


49*470 




Sampsbn County 


53*900 




Clinton city 


42*825 


O 


ocotland County 


55*377 




btaniy County 


35*441 


0*f A 


AlbeSiiarle City 


20,674 




Stokes County 


45,778 


OOU 


Surry County 


51,685 




"Ikiti City 


33,226 




r- ount Airy City 


36,918 


P7n 


^ »::*ih County 


45,778 


oOU 


Tririsylvahla County 


32,488 




j^r ^.ll_County 


43^563 




Uhion County 


39,133 




Monroe City 


24,366 


^ AU 


Vaticf: cbuhty 


57,592 




Wake »Jbi>ii t y 


38,395 




Wajcrreh County 


55,377 


940 


Washlngtbri County 


48,732 


950 


Watauga County 


51,685 


960 






962 


Goldsboro City 


47,993 


970 


Wilkes County 


55,377 


980 


Wilson County 


59,069 


990 


Yadkin County 


49,470 


995 


Yancey County 


48,731 


TOTAL 




6,157,175 
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11. Hi 2. How New Formula Allotments Contributed to Improving Programs 



Program Improvetnent funds are allottdd tb local education 
administrative units based on a weighed formula which includes 
the following factors: 1) cbhcentratlch of low Income families 
and_2) average dally membership In grades 7-12. The weighed 
formula ensures that more funds are allotted to local education 
administrative units located In economically depressed areas, 
than are allotted to those riot located In economically depressed 
areas^ The implemeritatlori of this_ formula has provided those local 
education administrative urilts with the greatest needs to make 
substantial improveinents In vocational education programs through 
the purchase of addltlorial equipment and Instructional materials, 
to increase par;.lclpat ion iri staff development activities, and the 
expansion of programs to_ meet the particular needs of individuals 
located in the ecdridmlcally depressed areas of the state. 

[. H. 3. How Principles of Technology Contributed to Improving Programs 

Principles of Techridlbgy was field tested during the 1985-86 school 
year at 12 high schools with an enrollment_of 155 vocational 
education studerits. It Is an applied science course that contains 
the necessary math instruction to accomplish the objectives of the 
course. The course Is designed as a foundation for future 
tschnlclaris Iri a wide range of technologies. It enables students 
to study the principles and concepts of science as they relate 
to mechanical, electrical^ fluids and thermal systems. It Is 
taught by vocatlorial teachers In a vocational setting to attract 
more students irito vocational education. 

. H. 4. How Military/Education Activities Contributed to Improving 
Programs 

SEi: Ti. G. b. 
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II, fl. 5. How Fbiiow-Up Repoit-t or Vacatldnal Educatlbtt Stiidents 
eohtributed to imp^o^firg Programs 



Siixreys of nearly 47, edd flt^udfeUCs ^ho completed vc^*:»tlbtial 
progtams in 1984-85 have fci^eti -o^ed by local and st^^te p^rsbnnel 
co_c^aiuate the effectivt^m^QS programe and to ti^ghllght those 
ffteas of specific prograiii^ Vbex^ Improvement Is n^^ied* Responses 
to qiiestlons daaiing with the education and work a^a^tue of these 
^tud^ats in the year_follPw^ln8 c of the q^uItb^ show the 

perc^^ntage of unempioymenC m^tig, this group and th^ pesrcentage 
continuing their formal eiJaCatdton beyond high school • 

fu tftaae schools and_locai ^tiits where the unempld^-emt rate, of 
cOnopSeters exceeds the coi^ntyr m^tnploy^ f d^^Ll youths 

ej8ed_Jt6rri9^ that program is ani^ilyzed to determine ^h* CiSiuse; 
Snprovement strategies ar^ inciu<Jed •'^ the local p^-aai fc?r 
vocattonai edacation; 



Students rate their vocatio^ial pi. 
ti(?n for work and further e^tic^ctic 
c^iireea is examined to de^^-xtu'} 
ttie coTirse objectives and b«t;:uai^c- 



j?£i:ulne^8 In prepara- 

c>ir?;_lct:l^ia fbtr iridt.idual 

':ionshlo responses to 

,^tablis!i^jf^ \fy tl\e tnstructorr 



Z^\tdent& indicate in the t^\?,f^e^ those 1 ribw! edges ai^cl skills they wish 
ttiey h^ad learned tnore about- Program areas in loc^l unf-ts use this 
as a g^tde for revising caiit^se content to meet student ueeSs. 

ttie statewide summary dat^ ^ot eUcK of the skills ^rdgratn areas has 
Ve^xi Ufiad by state staff to highlight those local ^rbgratna where 
tetrhralcal assistance is, rieede<3 md to indicate pos^lbl^ currtcului 
^evli^lons at the state levsJ-i 

tHe student fbllbw-up dat^ hafl heen used in appr6x^;iaatcty 28 local 
tiplt^ in 1985-86 to asaes^ f?rcgrai strengths, and w^-Qfencsaes during 
tHe i^rbg ram review proces^^ Strategies for bvercbti^teg the 
-f/eateesses are then inelu^^3 the basic _i^rovem^tic plan, 
^bls plan must be reviewed ^ttmaliy by local perso^i;3^ei to 
fl^terinlne their progress in achieving l^rbvements tSat have 
fc^an Identified. See Table 3 for a sample of the ^titcvlde 
fiiinmary student follow-up dgita. 

Smp layers were surveyed_iti t985 to determine work ^^iilty^ technical 
fciowi^dge, and work_attitud^ of 1983-84 completers^ Reports of 
^eapoTiees by program area lr» each local unit are r^tirmd to teachers 
Arid a^mizilstrators of voc^ttoml programs in the Ll^. 

'I&efic eiployef surveys are i^aed in assa8sing_ the _vQ^a;ttonal programs 
during the program review j^rocess and form the basJ,^^ for some of the 
^Impro'vements that are incladed in the basic improv^^^nc plan for the 
^.EA. Sec Table 4. 
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II. H. 6. How Dissemination of Data Contributed to Improving Frog 



rams 



Data used for program planning, Imfjrbvemerit ^ and evaluation is 
collected through the local administrative units and processed 
by the Data Coilecticn Unit of the Dlvlslori_pf Vocational Education. 
Reports of student_enrollment, completer follow-up surveys, and 
employer surveys are disseminated to state staffs regional 
administration, and LEA administration to Improve vocational 
programs « 

Data collected in September of each year reveals numbers of 
students enrolled in Grades 7-12 by state, course number in the 
eight program areas. This is also shoim by race, sex, and 
handicapping condition. This data is made available to local 
directors of vocational educatlbrii regional coordinators, and 
state level consultants, SeeTables 5 and 5 for statewide 
enrollment totals for Grades 7-8 and for Grades 9-12. 

This data is used in program planning^ program review, and evaluation 
at the local level and in planning at the state level; 

Responses to a survey of completers of vocational programs are 
collected in the spring of each year. Data collected in the survey 
reveals the work and education status of completers, the degree to 
which the vocational program prepared the student for work or 
further_ education, and who influenced most the student's decision 
regarding vocational program and career choice. The data collected 
also reveals the skills students wish they had learned more about, 
the hourly wage being earned by program completers, and the distance 
from the student's high school to the work site; 

This completer data is reported for each local unit in the state 
along with statewide summary data. Summary survey reports of the 
local units can then be compared to the statewide totals. This 
data is used in making decislons_reiated to curriculum revision. 
During the program review and improvement process this data is 
used to substantiate perceived strengths or weaknesses of local 
vocational programs. It is also used in planning local programs 
to identify, those programs where completers can expect to find 
adequate job opportunities. See Table 3. 

Data is collected from employers of completers of vocational 
programs, to determine the. quality of the student's work attitude, 
work quality, and technical knowledge. Employers are asked to 
compare the vocational completer with other initially hired 
employees without vocational training. 

Employer follpw-up data reported to local vocational directors, 
regional coordinators, and state staff is used by personnel, 
particularly at the local level, to evaluate the effectiveness 
of vocational programs in preparing students for entry-level 
employment. See Table 4. 
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II. H. 6. How Dlsisemlhatlbh of Data Contributed to Improving Programs 
(continued) 

At the end of each school year* a report of the number of students 
involved in cooperative work experiences^ Including number of hours 
worked and total gross wages. Is prepared and disseminated to local, 
regional 9 and state staff personnel In vocational education. 

Erirbllment data* student and employer follow-up data^ and 
cooperative wage and hour data are used for public Information 
as well as program planning arid evaluation. Some of the data 
from these four reports has. been condensed Irito a "1986 Numbers 
Report" and has been distributed to vocational directors ^ teachers* 
regional coordinators ^ arid state staff to use Iri press releases, 
reports i arid public preseritatlons. See Table 7. 

II. H. 7. How Vocational Education Program Evaluatlori Coritrlbuted to 
Improving Programs 

lVenty--t:hree local education agencies participated in the program 
review process. The process included teachers assessing their 
progr^s using pertinent data arid 13 standards. Teacher groups 
then identified their strengths i weakriesses^ and needed Imprdvements 
based upon available data and technical asslstarice from state staff. 
The tEAs developed a five-year plan to determine priorities arid 
funds required to make local improvements i The plari became part 
of the local plan application and state accredit atibri. 

Over 1,320 teachers were involved_in the process*- ?ypi??l _ 
Improvements identified were: Purchasing of state-of-the-art 
equipment. Increased personnel development f^tivitles, an:i 
increased involvement of business /industry personnel with local 
programs. 
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ii. n. 8. How the Local Plan Process Contributed to Taproving Programs 

?*_^_i9cal plan process ijy secondary eligible recipients provides 
a variety of checks arid balances for improving programs. 

I; A. 6. Program Improvement (from tocal Plan) 

a. The LEA will participate, when selected, in the evaluation of 
not less thari 20 percent of the eligible recipierits assisted 
by federal funds within the State in each fiscal year. (F) 
(Sec. 113 [b] [9] [C]5 

b. A formal system of evaluation is conducted annually to 
determirie how the programs meet their stated objectives » 
arid are relevant to employment and occupational rieeds of 
students. Evaluation results are to be maintairied iri the 
local education agency file designated by the superintendent 
and are used for improvement in programs. (S) (APA 2E .1608) 

c. An orgariized system f5r conducting follow-up studies to 
determine the effectiveness of the vocatiOrial instmctional 
programs and guidance and counseling, is used by the LEA. 
Results are maintained in the school file designated by 
the principal and a compilation of all schools maintained 

in the office of the vocational director. Records and other 
Information needed to carry out this furiction are maintained 
in the teacher's files; (S) (APA 2E .1608) 

d. The LEA has on file the findings of evaluations of pro^iiis 
operated in the LEA during the previous 1 year and 5 years. 
(S) (115C-154 [16]) y « • 



e, 



The LEA has the capacity to deliver the vocational education 
services based upon needs identified through assessments of 
the following: (F) (Sec. 113 [a] [3] [E]) 

CD the current and projected occupational needs and the 
cur7-er;t and projected demarid for general occupational 
.•3ki3it; wtthtn the State. (F) (Sec. 113 [a] [3] [A]) 

(2) iha needi;: of 'itv dents in order to determine how best to 
improve nrrrsf. nc skill levels in light of the r'.ate's 
occupatinu.-i and skill requirements. (F) 

(Sec. lij [ej [3] [b]) 

(3) The 3ps.-ial needs of disad^ antaged and handicapped 
J r.divid?ials for access to vocational education and 
vocational services in terms of labor market needs. 
(?) (Sec; 113 [a] [3] [C]) 

(4) Tha quality of Vocational education iS terms of: 
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II. H. 8. (continued) 



(a) The pertinence of programs to the workplace and 
to new and emerging technologies. 

(b) The responsiveness of programs to_ the current and 
projected occupational needs in the state. 

(c) The capacity of programs to facilitate entry into and 

and partlclpatldn irl^ vocational education and to ease 

???^?^l""to-work and secondary-to-postsecondary 
transition, 

(d) The_ technological arid educational quality of vocational 
curricula, equipment , and Instructibrial materials to 
enable vocational students ar^d instructors to meet 

the challengeis of increased technological demands of 
the workplace. 

(®) T^® capability of vocational education programs to meet 
the needs for general occupational skills and improve- 
ment of academic foundations in order to address the 
changing content of jobs. (F) (Sec. 113 [a] [3] [G]) 

The afdrmentibned assurances are in keeping with local 
administrative procedures and/or board policies. 



Superintendent 



Chairperson^ Board of Education 

Local vocational educatibnadvisory councils are r-enuired by state 
law and continue to contribute to improving programs with their 
technical expertise, equipment _dbnat ions, financial support, and 
coordlhatlbn of effbrts where appropriate. tEAs provide assurances 
and documentation on participatibn and activities. See Tables 8 
and 9. 

The entire Part II sectibn of the iocalplan is designed to 
identify how vocational education programs w?ll be Improved 
annually, P^^g^f^status, improvement needs and strategies 
Tox ^accomplishing the desired improvement is presented with 
designated time lines for completion. Fiscal resources for 
attaining the desired results are tied to program Improvement. 
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. H. 9. How the Vocational Education Curriculum Study Contributed to 
Improving Programs 

These courses have experienced an Increase in enrollment as a 
result of the curriculum study and thrusts of the state staff: 

Exploring Technology. and Contemporary industries (Industrial Arts) 
has Increased from 376 classes with 6,804 students In 1984-85 to 
491 classes with 7*866 students in 1985-86. Computer Applica- 
tions (Business and, Of flee) has increased from 46 classes with 
853 students In 1984-85 to 93 classes with 1,574 students In 
In 1985-86. Intrpductlbri to Computers/Business Data Processing 
(Business and Office) course has increased from 877 classes in 
1984-8!; to 939 classes in 1985-86. Five additional Electronics 
(Trpde and Industrial) progrems were offered in 1985-86 than in 
^5 - <4-85. 

How Vocational Student Organiza Ions Contributed to Improving 
Programs 

VSGs - Eight leader6h^:p conferences were held where 10^565 
students attended to TJartlcipatfc in 269 state competitive events. 
Also, about 12, SDb stutlents participated in regional competitive 
events. Both_the_st£tii and regional competitive events were held 
to assess competencies developed in vocatipnal_ courses and to 
recognize outstanding achievement by indiyidt;ials and teams/groups. 
Ttie results_of these competitive events, also help in determining 
curriculum changes and teaches personnel development needs. 
About 939 business/industry representatives assisted vocational 
student organizations in coordinating these events. The supplies 
and materials used in many cdmpetitive events are donated by 
business and industries closely associated with the vocational 
program. 

A calendar showing vocational students with successful careers was 
distributed to local adminlstratbrs and legislators. Its purpose 
was_ to highlight how vocational courses and vocational student 
organizations contribute to the success of students in the 
workplace. 
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II. H. 11. How Production Work Activities Contributed to Improving 
Programs 

Production work activities in aii skill development programs 
provide a realistic evaluation of student competency achievement 
and proficiency. The setting/environment is indication of 
actual^working conditions students will encounter in the business 
and industrial coBraiunity af tergraduation and upon employment 
in the public or private sector. This training contributes to 
state-of-the-art skill development and program improvement. 

The following program areas reflect the scope and magnitude of the 
production work concept: 

AGRICULTtr PRODUeTIGN -- Producing c - ps and animals within 
the school/ land laboratory evaluates auii i.eflects competency 
attainment, 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY/EQUIP^^ - Assembling farm 

equipment for equipment dealers. Repairing tractors arid 
equipment for farmers^ Laying out and constructing farm 
buildings provides competency evaluation and instant feedback 
for program improvement, 

GRNA^NTAL HORTICULTURE Producing arid distributing greerihouse 
plants, designing, and implementing laridscape plans . Landscape 
and plant trees and shrubbery for the houses built by the 
construction trades students • 

F0RESTRY - Producing, managirig, and marketing forest products 
to ensure a comprehetisive understanding and mastery of the 
industry. 



BUSINESS AND OFFICE EDUCATION - Basic skills/competencies are 
developed through activities on business machines such as 
alectrotiic calculators electronic typewriters ^ microcomptaters, 
and word processors. Students enrolled in Office Occt^:. tions li, 
Computerizied Accbunting_ Occupations II ^ and Business Data 
Processing Occupations IT participate in the cooperative 
component of these courses. 

Through cooperative methodology students utilize ard further 
develop skills/competencies in part-time office pos'tions in 
the business community. 
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II. H. 11. (continued) 



OFFICE OCCUPATIONS H rr Students develop basic skills/ 
competencies In a variety of office positions such as: 
general office clerk, records clerk, clerk-receptlbrilst , 
secretary, typist , word processor In a real life employment 
setting. These experiences contribute to maintaining up-to- 
date curricula In basic skills requirements. 

COMPUTERIZED AeeOUNTING OCCUPATIONS II - Students continue to 
develop skilis/competencles through employment as accounts 
payable/receivable clerks, bookkeepers. Inventory clerks, 
payroll clerks, billing clerks, tax preparer trainees, and 
related computerized occupations. 

DATA PROCESSING OCCUPATIONS II - Students build on skills/ 
competenies in business by perfbrmlhg computer operator, 
data control clerk, data entry operator * and data processing 
librarian task on state-of-the-art equipment in the employment 
environiaent which provides Instant feedback for program 
improvement . 

Feedback from employers through the students and teacher/ 
coordinators provide information on needed training/skills 
resulting in mbdlf Icatlons/lmprovements to course 
competencies and instructional guides. 

HEALTH OCCUPATIONS -Students in advanced hiclth occupations 
are provided clinical experiences in local hospitals , doctors 
offices, and other medical specialty facilities. These 
experiences validate competency attainment in a real life 
setting under the supervision of medically tiained personnel 
Program improvement is assured through teacher coordination 
with the medical community and the use of state-of-the-art 
equipment. 

HOME ECONOMICS 

Child care - Students utilize their competencies by supervising 
and caring for children in a day_care center designed for 
that purpose. Local school employees leave their children 
at the center and complete care is provided until parents 
pick them up after school. 

Clothing - Students utilize their competencies to construct a 
a personal garment according to style by managing a budget, 
selecting fabric, laying out patterns, and final alterations 
of the finished product. They also assist the drama depart- 
ment by constructing costumes for local school plays. 

Food - Students plan and prepare a variety of foods for 
individual, small and large group consumption. PTAsj 
committees, banquets* and other meal functions are planned 
and carried out by students. This includes planning based 
on nutritional value* purchasing, preparing, serving* 
and cleaning up after the function. 
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II. H. 11. (continued) 



Home Interior - Students utilize competencies to design the 
Interior decorations of homes built by the construction 
trades student Si 

Human Services - Students utilize their competencies to 
provide specialized services based on the needs of the 
individual in the appropriate environment. 

MARKETING EDUCATiGN 

Cooperative Education - Students Iti all marketing education 
classes have_the opportunity to develop/utilize their sales/ 
marketing competencies in local business and Industry part- 
time employment. This ensures state-of-the-art training 
commensurate with the employers needs. This real life 
settlhg_provides instant feedback for improving programs and 
modifying curricula_ based on demand. Stv^^^nts also operate 
the local school supply store which requires computerized 
Inventory management, distribution, sales ^ and human relations 
technique development. Marketing education students promote 
and sell the houses built by the construction trades students. 

mADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Industrial Cooperative Training - Students receive realistic 
training in the industrial environment relating to their 
career objective. Competency development is related to 1ob 
expectations performed on state-of-the-art equipment. 

Aerospace - Students construct a small private class airplane 
which is tested ond sold at public auction. 

Auto Mechanics - Students repair automobiles, trucks, vans, 
and buses. They schedule, prepare work orders, procure 
parts, and process pa5nnent: as a part of the comprehensive 
training. 

Diesel Mechanics - Same as auto mechanics 

Auto Boc'y Repair - Students repair automobiles, trucks, vans, 
and buses by using the latest materials appropriate for the 
type of repair required. 

Masonry - Scudents build houses and other masonry cdnstruc- 
tlbn pioH ts on and off campus using modern materials and 
up-to-date t<*rhniques as required by the Industry and building 
codes. 

Cabinet making; - Ftudents taka measurements, ^igure materials 
ahd_cost, build and Install bullt-ins such as cabinets and 
case work cabinet buildings Iri homes and other appropriate 
structures according to customer specifications. 



II. H l;. ^continued) 



Furniture - Students construct furniture of wood and 
upholstered materials. The product is drawn, materials 
purchased, constructed^ and finished by the student which 
may be for a customer or retained by the student. 

Carpentry - Students perform their carpentry skills In 
building, construction with other building trades students. 
The completed houses are sold at public auction with 
the revenue generated returned to the vocational education 
budget . 

Drafting - Students develop the design and blueprints for 
the building construction and other projects completed by the 
construction trades students. 

Plumbing - Students design, measure, purchase^ and Install 
the plumbing in building construction under the Inspection 
for code compliance of a licensed plumber. 

Electrical Trades - Students wire buildings which may be 
constructed by the building trades students. jJulldlng 
construction or maintenance projects are Inspected for 
code compliance by the building code Inspection office. 

Cosmetology - Advanced istiidehts shampoo ^.prepare, and style 
hair according to customer preference. The latest trends 
and styles reflect up-to-date training In a variety of hair 
styles Indicative of community mores. 

Marine Occupations - Students learn fishing and ihriSping 
skills, boat_ operations, arid navigation skills real life 
settings^ The catch Is sold to local seafood processing 
plants and the money returned to the local vocational 
education budget. 

Graphics & Industrial Commun^-catlons - Students utilize 
competencies to produce forms^ tables, charts, graphs, end 
Information for customers such as report cards, permanent 
student record folders, newspapers, sporting event programs, 
certificates, and other printed materials to specifications. 

Tailoring - Students utilize their competencies to construct 
garments specifications which are stylish and in good taste. 

Machine Shop - Students learn machine techniques and 
Individual competencies by producing a job to specifications. 
Funds generated are returned to the vocational program for 
the completed product. 

Sheetmetal - Students design^ measure, layout, produce, 
and Install the ductwork for the air conditioning and 
heating system Iti buildings. 
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il. H. ii. (continued) 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Cooperative Education- Students utilize the competencies 
acquired In a real life part-time employTnent environment 
while developing additional competencies on the job. The 
wide range of abilities of disadvantaged and handicapped 
youth are accommodated in employment and training appropriate 
for their interest, ability, and capacity for a productive 
and rewarding career. 

II. H. 12. How Cobperative_Vocational Education Methodology 
Contributed to Imprbvihg Programs 

During the regular school year 1985-86, 18^993* students were 
enrolled in courses where the cooperative method of instruction 
was used; there were 8*161 students who worked during the 
previous summer. These students worked 2,265,777 hours 
during the summer and 13,203,570 hours during the school 
year for a totalof 15*469,347 hours. They earned $8,322,948 
in the summer and $48*973,725 during the school year. The 
total earned* $57*296,673, represents approximately 10% 
of the total funds spent on secondary vocational education. 

The average hourly wage was $3.71. Approximately 748 teachers 
representing agriculture, business and office education, 
occupational home economics, marketing edtication, and trade 
and industrial education coordinated the programs. 

Cooperative education continues to improve the business and 
industry partnership between the local school and community 
so vital to quality vocational education programs. 
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11. H. 13 • How State Fair Exhibits eontributed to Improving Programs 

The exhibits for the Vocational Education State Fair_are 
selected by regional chairpersons on the State Fair Committee 
as model programs for vocational education. Each exhibit 
represents a program area_ in vocational education (agriculture ^ 
home economics i health occupations, etc.) and exemplifies the 
most recent technology available in that particular program 
area^ e.g. competencies, content , instructional techniques * 
and methods. These exhibits are viewed by the general public * 
which Includes teachers, _administrators, students * parents, 
advisory committee members J business/industry representatives, 
and others, who make recoramendatidns for improvement of programs 
at the loc..:. level. During 1985-86, approximately 500,000 
people viewed the exhibits* 

During the peiiod_froi 1980 through 1985, the Vocational Education 
State Fair Exhibit received either the Goyernpr's or 
Commissioner's Award of Excellence which is the highest honor 
given for an educational exhibit. 

14. How the State Vocational Educatidri Planning and Coordination 
Committee Contributed to Improving Programs 

The committee has contributed to improving vocational education 
programs at the secondary and post secondary levels Six meetings 
were held during PY 1985-86 and were preceded by an organization 
meeting. 

The fiscal organization arid operation for secondary, post- 
secondary and each state agency represented was presented to 
facilitate planning and implementation of programs, services, 
and activities while avoiding duplication of effort. The 
utilization of resources to provide services for clientele 
through a variety of programs was explored extensively. 

Program purpose, content and delivery systems were presented by 
secondary, postsecondary and each state agency represented to 
acquaint members with decision making information. The exchange 
of information and ideas contributed to proposed modification 
of operations to better serve eligible recipients of education 
and training. Every aspect of services to appropriate 
populations relative to the purpose of the Act was reviewed. 

The comprehensive discussion on fiscal and program operations 
at all levels iti all agencies contributed to the identification 
of concerns the committee recommended for action. The 
concerns were prioritized to expedite reasonable expectations 
for accomplishments. 
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iii Hi 14 i (contintxed) 



Each state agency representative develdpe a goal statement for 
his/her agency germane to the prioritized concerns of the 
committee. 

This effort_ has promoted the identification of strategies for 
accomplishing the goals of each state agency in their effort 
to improve program serviceis and activities at all levels. 

Coordination with JTPA has provided appropriate services for 
?P^^^^^_P°P"l^^^^^s that complement the vocational education 
services at all levels. Procedures to ensure involvement in 
local and state planning has reached fruition. 

15. How Coordination with JTPA Contributed to Improving Programs 

The coordination between vocational education and JTPA_ during 
the current 1985-86 year has continued to improve resulting in 
better programs and services for our youth throughout the state. 

Staff development activities for LEA staff operating JTPA funded 
programs have been coordinated with the state vocational education 
staff and state JTPA staff. Workshops Invclvirig staff from both 
divisions have been conducted for Extended School Day and HELP 
Projects. In addition > the director of the support programs 
division, serves on the Vocational Education Planning and 
Cbbrdinatioh Committee and is well informed and aware of the 
heeds to plan and coordinate the functions of vocational 
education and JTPA. 

The major JTPA projects operating are the Dropout Prevention/Job 
Placement Centers^ the Extended School Day Program, and Project 
HELP. 

Each of the projects have vocational components that are 
coordinated with each projects Curriculum emphasizes pre- 
employment skills training which includes assessment , testing, 
and counseling; bccupax:ibaal career and vocational exploration; 
job search assistance; Job holding and survival skills training; 
remedial education; labor market information, and job-seeking 
skills training. Referrals are made to vocational counselors 
and courses as appropriate. 

Job development and job placement is an integral component of 
all programs. During 1985-86, the following occurred: 

Bropoot-fcreventlony^ob-Placement-Cente^-^^SOb Studen4:s) 

- 1^462 students were placed in either full or part-time, 
private sector jobs earning a total of $1,343,041. 

- 763 students were placed in either full or part-time, 
public sector jobs earning a total of $560,254. 
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II. H. 15 (continued) 



Extended School ^^xy Progr^as—C^ 50 Students) 

- 201 students were placed Iti full or part-time j 
private sector jobs_ earning a total of $452^813. 

- 39 students were placed In full or part-tlmei 
public sector jobs earning a total of $78*835. 

Project HEfcg is a model coordination project. Its design llnkfi 
the efforts of vocational education, exceptional education, 
JTPA, and the employment sector In expanding and Improving 
vocational opportunities for handicapped learners. The program 
offers support to academic and vocational education in preparing 
these learners with realistic functional work skills. 
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T^ble 3 



f^OCATTWAL EDUCATION PR00RA{5 ^ 
COMPLETERS. 



'985 FOLLOW-UP 



/Wil Regular OccupatldnaTj^ 
Oriented Programs 

Agricultural Bducaitot 
mrketuig Education 
HeaHh Occupaticne ^^iti^on 
OccupaHonQl Horns EQt^<^~i(^B 
iueiness and Office fliiiazi^icfn 
Trude (.nd Induairial tdkCdHon 



tSp»ecial Occupatiphally 
Oriented Programs 



Regular Non'Occugationai 1/ 
Oriented Programs 

Ccrtetaner and RornanjakiYtg 
Indudtricxl Arts Educcifiai 






UK 







I 



nep^esents data from 128 141 local education agkncip^ 

s^.., ^^.^ <„, ^,„^,,^ ^^^^^^ 
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Table 4 



1985 FOLLOW-UP 



:?LOyER RATWCS OF CCCtJFATIONALtY 
ID iiOi^MKCUPAflO^AtLY ORIl'MEn 
-KATIWAL EDUCATmi COf^LETFRS 

(1983-84 Compieters) 



1 Regular dccapationally 
Oriented Programs 

Agvicutturat Education 
Hzrke tutg/Dietributian 
Health Occupations Education 
Occupational Rome Ecaiomics 
DUsinese and Office Education 
Trade and Industrial Educatio> 




ecial OccupatlonaJ ly 
Oriented Programs 



63 



65% 



3.71 



70% 



53% 



3.56 



67% 



3.79 I 48% 



19% 



4.20 



35 



Oriented Programs 

Caisx^n^r and Homefnaking 
Industrial Ai^is Eduoatim 



375 



298 

77 



75% 



74% 
75% 



4.06 



4.05 
4.11 



76% 



76% 
77% 



4. 10 



4.09 
4.18 



71% 



3.93 



73% 
65% 



3.94 

_3.89_ 



74% 



73% 
75% 



4.01 



4.00 
4.05 



46% 



46% 
42% 



23% 



24% 
18% 



^.28 B 36 



I ting Scale: S'^Very Good 4^0 ood Z^Average B^Poor 2^ Very Poor 
\ting ScaU: S^Better Prepared Z^About the Same i^Less Prep^ed 

rectal separate progrrams and cooperative education programs for disadvantaged and handicapped siudenis 
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le 5 



^ram Area 
Iculture 

Lness & Office Education 
cetlng Educavion 
Lth Occupations 
ipatlonat rfc;^e Economics 
le & industrial Education 
lumer Home Economics 
:striai Arts 
ocationai 

cipies of Technology 
c & Vocational Skills 
ial Programs 
LS 



VeCATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT -^ -JUPLICATED COUNT 
VETS 1 Grades 9 - 12 School Year 1985-86 
Statewide Program Totals 

Total 



EnroUiaent 


White 


Black 


A. Indian 


Asian 


Hispanic 


25, 10*^ 


19,005 


5,257 


785 


15 


35 


123,932 


88,712 


32,558 


1,728 


61' 


303 


15,963 


10,918 


4*801 


173 


42 


28 


7,761 


5, 185 


2*339 


180 


3b 


26 


7,777 


3,257 


4*350 


139 


8 


21 


56,063 


39,919 


14*931 


900 


194 


99 


47,151 


25,531 


20*444 


946 


les 


115 


18,263 


12,617 


5,234 


296 


68 


46 


6,752 


4,334 


2,) 57 


154 


49 


14 


142 


84 


51 


I 


i. 


5 


7 


3 


4 








3i867 


1,661 


2,140 


54 


— 8 


4 


312,784 


211,226 


94,306 


5,3.^6 


1,131 


696 



84 
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ram Area 
:ult'ure 

less Office Education 
imer Home Economics 
(trial Arts 
national Education 

& Vocational Skills 
al Programs 
S 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT - DUPLICATED COUNT 
VEIS 2 7th and 8th Gr cles, School Year 1985-86 
Statewide Program Totals 

Total 



En rol linen t 


White 


Black 


A. Indian 


Asian 


190 


144 


44 




2 


4,940 




1,486 


9 


43 


8,520 


H . 9^2 


3,240 


220 


54 


8,266 


5,349 


2,699 


137 


67 


78,647 


52,885 


24,094 


1, 120 


335 


2,650 


1,553 


1,043 


50 


1 


— 780 


427 


351 


i 


1 


103,993 


68,746 


32,957 


1,537 


503 
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Table 7 

NUMBERS REPORT DISTRIBUTED IN 1985-86 
(From Previous Years' Data) 



JInf aliments Grades 9-12 1983-84 

Some studentf? are enrolled in more than one vocational program 





Nnmher 


Male 


Female 


Business & Office 


i£)4,231 


30,213 


74.018 


Trade and Industrial 


5?, 674 


45,714 


6,960 


Cbhsuiner Horaemaklng 


I' 405 


9,109 


35,296 


Agrioulture 


24,231 


20,969 


3,262 


Industrial Arts 


14,429 


12,918 


1,511 


Market Ing 


12,236 


4,674 


7,562 


Health Occupatlbhs 


7,189 


885 


6,304 


Occupational Home Economics 


6,271 


993 


5,278 


Special Programs 


4,059 


2,436 


1,623 




269,725 


127,911 


141,814 



Enrollment Grades 7-8 1983-84 



Prevocatiohal 


87,544 


45,977 


41, 


367 


Consujoer Homemaking 


9,i:67 


3,256 


6, 


Oil 


Bueiness and Office 


5,487 


2,659 


2, 


828 


industrial ArtE 


7,880 


5,840 


2, 


040 


Special Programs 


1,566 


990 




576 


Agriculture 


378 


250 




128 




112,122 


58,9/2 


53, 


159 



t:^artLtc±pat:j4^a-^nJo^^tional Education 1983-84* 

Total students in grades 7-12 50S 654 

Total students in Grades 7-12 

in vocational courses 308*973 
Percent of students taking at least 

one vocational course 60.7% 



Fiscal E3cperiditures 1983-84'- 

State/Federal $ 92^824^852 74% 

Local 33*435*079 26% 

$126,259,931 100% 

Expenditure per student in 

vbcatibrial courses $305 
Expend^ ^ureper sLudent in 

all obi programs _ $2^257 

Curre xperiditures for all 

school programs $2,<.*.'^8,^»97,684 

*North Carolina Public Schools Statistical Profile 1985 
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Table 7 



Comp lej:er*-^ata 1983-84 

Total Completers 40^887 
Percent Employed full-time or 

part-time (,2Z 
Percent continuing educsition 

full-time or part-time 37*^ 



Compartsona^ 



Percent of vocational education 
completers not (employed, seelcing 
full-time work 12% 

Percent of all youth 16-19 statewide 
not empioye'l, seeking full-time 
work 20.2% 



*eompieter courses are those in a program sequence that have at least 
one prerequisite and that provide job skills training. 



Pxipgr^ A rea Cou rse Offerings 1983-84 





98 


T .rts 


30 


i 


24 


riu.'o. .s arid Office 


23 


Agriculture 


19 


Conrumer arid Hbmemaking 


16 


Occupational Home Economics 


li 


Special Programs 


7 


Basic & Vocatiprial Skills 


4 


Health dccupatibris 


3 


Vocational Development 


2 


Principles of Technology 


2 




239 



Spefctal Popu-^cions Served in Vocational^ Programs Grades 9-12 i9«3-84 

Limited English Disadvantag ed Handicapped 
Proficient _ ~ ^ — 

2,181 li771 

6,921 1*680 

6,543 3*628 

474 219 

2,097 1,592 

900 356 

1,103 503 

16,022 5*485 

2.757 2,410 

4.758 3,114 



Agriculture 


77 


Buslriess S Office Education 


234 


Consumer Home Economics 


292 


Health 


18 


industrial Arts 


177 


Market irig 


25 


Occupatibrial Home Econbraics 


2i 


Prevbcatlbrial Education 


1,255 


Special Programs 


18 


Trade & Industrial Education 






2,376 




75 



43,756 20,758 



75 89 



■fabie J 



-^gggxigt. il- Sfrj oent Organlk ntions 1 984-85 





No 1.: f^Hflrit* PTR 




Future Fanners of America 


245 


16i265 


Future Hbmemakers of America-— 






Home Economics, Related Organlzatlonj 


3 333 


12,641 


Futtire Business Leaders of 




America 


262 




Vocational Industrial Clubs 




of America 


237 


16,535 


Distributive Education Clubs 




of America 


207 


9,636 


Career Exploration Clubs of 






North Carolina 


201 


9,055 


Health Occupations Students 




of America 


12 t 


4,283 


American ' idiistrlal Arts 




Studer.t Association 


4D 


848 


Totals 


1,646 


74,590 



Professional Staff 1984-85 

Directors of Vocational Education ] 49 

Vocational teachers & counselors 5y^od 

Total \ [ ' 



Advisory Committees 1984-85 



State Council on 

Vocatibnai Education 13 

State Advisory Committees: 

Home _ Economic s 21 

Marketing Education 24 

Business & Office Education 20 

Health Occupations 23 

Industrial Arts 12 

Trade & Endustrlal 21 

Agrlcultt^re 17 

Prevdcatlotial 15 

Local Advisory Committees in 

141 LEAs 2,760 



2,927 
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PART I 



B, COMPOSITION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADVISORY COUNCIL 

(Indicate Number)* 



Clientele Group 



Race and Sex 



White 



Black 



Amer. Indian 



Other 



Business 



Represented 



M 



Industry 



Labor 



Trade 



H 



M 



M 



Total 



Technical 



Office 



Health 



Home Economics 



Agricultcral 



Marketing 



Education 



Industry Hunters 



Related Ai:encles (Specify 
\svch as representatives of 

k 



^•;:certlbnal Children ^ 
Voc. Rehab., Apprenticeship, 



etc-) 



JTPA 



Parents 



Others (Specify) 



Total 



'^'Ii inJi^idual fits wore d' 
parGntbssen fn a T but one r 



, Itidicste that per«c;/^ duplication in 



EKLC 



Table 9 



^ART- I 



C. LOCAL AbViSbRY COUNCIL ACTIVITIES AND LOCAL 
eOORDINAtiON WITH jfPA 



Activities 


Number of Times 
Fisca' '^ear-This 
Activ. Occurred— 


JTPA*_ 


— Council 


. dividual^ 


^ub^ ^roup 


Orientation ' ♦»cciTig(s) 










Review Occapational/eoiranunity 
Suir/eys (Job Needs) (Skills 
Required) 










Advise on Course Content 
(Relevance of Programs) 










Review of Student Placement Data 











Equipment and Facility Planning 
Recommendations 










xaentxticatxon or Potentxai 
Vocational Teachers 










Identify Community Resources to 
Support Vocational Education 










Review Evaluation Data 








Advise on Local Plan Development 
(a) Three-Year Plan 








(b) Annual Application 










Cbiiduct Program Visitations in 

TH*» 7 FA 

JLIlC LiCfA 










Conduct Program Visitations 
Outside the LEA 










Other (Specify) 




















*Check involvement wlvh JTPA in this column. Based oh priorities in 


fie Carl 



Perfcihs Vocatiohal Education Act^ it Is recommended that a copy of the 
completed plan be sent to the Private Industry Council (PIC) in addition to 
appropriate JTPA involvement in the review of the draft ^ Ian as noted In the 
ssurances. 
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III. Consumer and HoincTnaking Accbmpilshments 



A, 



n^epressed Areas 



The total Concentration, of Low Income Families (CLIF) ^ points 
of 42 or more are classified as being in the economically 
depressed category.. The data Is based upon the current 
Department of Commerce 1980 Census Study for Low Income • 
Families. See Table M. 

Economically Depressed Areas 
(by Local Education Agency) 



Table 10 



55C New Hanover 

770 Richmond 

990 Yadkin 

A'l Haywood 

150 Camden 

040 Anson 

390 Gr: .wllle 

730 Person 

700 Pasquotank 

950 Watauga 

610 Mitchell 

560 Macon 

060 Avery 

430 Harnett 

960 Wayne _ 

962 Gbldsboro 

980 Wilson County 

260 Cumberland 

t^lj Jackson 

670 Onslow 

510 Johnston 

830 Scotland 

250 Craven/New Bern 

270 Currituck 

640 Nash 

641 Rocky Mount 



540 Lenoir County 

541 Kins ton 

330 Edgecombe 

331 Tarboro 
03d Alleghany 

350 Franklin County 

351 Frankllntdn 
710 Pender 

170 Caswell 
370 GateP 
100 Brunswick 

070 Beaufort 

071 Washington 

740 Pitt 

741 Greenville 
690 Pamlico 

820 Sampson 

821 Clinton 
380 Graham 
910 Vance 
520 Jones 
470 Hoke 

940 Washington County 
200 Cherokee 
400 Greene 
995 Yancey 



580 Martin 
220 Clay 
050 Ashe 
710 Chowan 
460 Hertford 
310 Duplin 
89D 7yire±l 
720 l?arqdimans 
7GP ■"'obeson^ 
"'Sj Fairmont 
/ Lumber ton 

Springs 
S: - V r^ul':: 

Coil, 'ills 
Whltevllle 
MadlsdTi 
Northampton 
Bertie 
St/alti 
Hyde 
Warren 
Halifax 
Roanoke Rapids 
Welddn 



785 
090 
240 
241 
570 
660 
080 
870 
480 
930 
420 
421 
422 
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B. Support Services and Actlv.tles In Depressed Areas 

In 1985^-86, 25,882 students or 43% of the eonsumer 
and Homemaking students were in the areas receiving 
funding for depressed arees. With this large percentage 
of students in depressed areas* attention was focused 
on basic living skills including consumer education, 
eurricuium to be used in the 1987 school year with the 
Revision of the Program of Studieis was identified for 
the comprehensive courses that focus on these Issues. 
Also reviewed curriculum to serve the needs of male 
students in our programs. Another majc: interest in the 

^*»at is prevalent in depressed areas i as well as 
non-depressed areas, is the pregnant teen; A learning 
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Bi (continued) 



package_ on nutrition for the pregnant teen was developied 
and is being field tested in 1986-87 for statewide 
distribution in 1987--88. Another major activity this 
year was writing an equipment and supply list for each 
course which has been disseminated to the schools for 
evaluation and revision, 

C. Programs in Non-Depressed Areas 

The total Concentration of Low Income Families (CLIF) , 
points of 41 or less are classified as "oelng in the 
non-ecdndmically depressed category. The data is based 
upon the current Department of Commerce 1980 Census 
Study for Low Income Families. See Table 11, 



Nbn-Ecdnbmically Depressed Areas 
(by Local Education Agency) 



Table U. 








180 


Catawba 


292 Thomasville 


110 


Suncombe 


181 


Hickory 


360 Gaston 


111 


Ashevir.le 


182 


Newton 


680 Orange 


79C 


Pbcklhgham 


190 


Chatham 


681 Chapel Hill 


791 


Eden 


760 


Randolph 


900 Union 


792 


Western Rbckinghi 


761 


Ashebord 


901 Monroe 


793 


Reldsvllle 


020 


Alexander 


410 Guilfcrd 


75U 


Polk 


920 




411 Greensboro 


751 


Tryon 


130 


Cabarrus 


412 High Point 


230 


Cleveland 


132 


Kahnapblis 


6U0 Mecklenburg 


231 


Kings Mount ai I 


550 


Lihcblh 


340 Forsyth 


232 


Shelby 


800 


Rowan 


840 Stanly 


530 


Lee 


£'01 


Salisbury 


841 Albemarle 


850 


Stokes 


010 


Alamance 


280 Dare _ 


810 


Rutherford 


Oil 


Burlington 


450 Henderson 


630 


Moore 


120 


Burke 


451 Hendersonvilie 


860 


Surry 


490 


Iredell 


590 McDowell 


861 


Eikin 


491 


Mooresvilie 


300 Davie 


862 


Mount Airy 


492 


Statesvilie 


320 Durham County 


620 


Montgomery 


140 


Caldwell 


321 Durham City 


160 


Carteret 


290 


Davidson 


880 Transylvania 


970 


Wilkes 


291 


Lexington 









D; Support Services and Activities iti Non-Depressed Areas 

In 1985-86, we served a tbtal bf 60,415 students in the 
Consumer Home Economics program with 57% living in non- 
depressed areais. Attention was focused on identifying 
new curriculum br writing curriculutn to Implement the 
Curriculum Study. Four yearlong courses in the areas 
of Parenting and Child Development, Clothing and Textiles, 
Interior Design and Housing, atid Fbbds and Nutrition 
were written. Curriculum guides frbm other states were 
selected for two cbmpreherisive courses. 



D. (cdritlriued) 



Schools received technical assistance primarily through Regional 
Leadership Council Meetings;^ FHA/HERG Proficiency Events, program 
reviews, and curriculum workshops. Tf - State„Home Economics staff 
regional cbdrdlnatbrsi and vocational ^rectbrsprovided this 
technical assistance for home ecdhomlcii teachers. A Summer 
Vocatlbnel Workshop, drawing 511 teachers, was held for four (4) 
days bh_ Issues such as Integrating the Basics in Home Economics, 
Energy Efficient Home Decoratings Teenage Parenting, and Teen 
Suicide arid Trauma, 

The student organization FHA/HER0 held a leadership conference Iri 
all eight (8) regions, as well as a state meeting. Twenty-five 
prbficlency events were held in all eight (8) regions, with 
studerit wiriners competlng_at a_state ev*^nt. Two hundred (200) 
studerits participated in proficiency ev.nts at the state meetlrig. 
Severity. (70) students and advisers participated in the Natlbrial 
FHA/HERG Leadership Meeting. Approximately two thousand (2,000) 
students participated in the state leadership activities. 
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nil Consumer and Hdmemaklrig Accbmplishments 



The fdllbwlrig projects reflect the_services and 
activities provided by region for consumer and 
homefflaklng students In vbcatlbhal education; 

Region 1 - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) $12^500 
bescrlptlbh of Services: 

The teacher assigned Consumer and Homemaking months of 
employment was responsible for special services to pregnant 
teens at the Junior and senior high schools.* Release time 
was scheduled to enable the teacher to provide counseling arid 
Iristructlohal services to the target group to keep them enrolled 
in the regular day school program as long as possible, ^An 
alterriatlve school was available in the LEA; however, all courses 
pfbvlded__at the base school were not available at the alternate 
site.) Homebbund instruction, available for up to four (4) 
weeks, was provided prior. to_and/or following delivery. This 
enabled the_ student to maintain classwork and helped the 
trarisltlon back into the regular school setting. 

*Indivldual participation vjas entirely voluntary and was 
conducted bn a one-to-one basis. 

IMPACT OF USE GF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

Students served were able to continue regular studies and 
received special infcnnatlon apisrbpriate to their needs hot 
available through other schbbl persbririel. By staying in school, 
students were_ not forced tb dirbp put due to the school policy 
relative to excess days missed. Furthermore^ it was possible 

credit f or courses because they main- 
tained enrollment In classes at the base school. 



Region 2 - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) $20,000 
bescrlptlbn bf Services: 

Consumer and Hbmeinakirig luohths bf employment were utilized in 
a manner that jsrovldeda wide range of meaningful experiences 
for a class bf "special needs" students at Gbldsboro High School. 

Consumer and Hbmemaklrig competencies were taught in a manner 
that provided, for many more hands-on activities and student 
Irivblvemeht than the regular program affords. This departure 
from normal and regular teaching _str at egles and methods appeared 
to work best fbr the students assigned to this class as a result 
pf_a thbrbugh assessment of interests, abiJities, arid rieeds. 
lEPs were developed for_the individual studerits arid cbbperatlvely 
the exceptional children's teacher and the Cbrisumer Home Ecbhomlcs 
tfeacher_assisted the students in masteririi> tae competencies 
requiredi Results of various evaluation strategies were very 
pbsitlvei 
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Illi Consumer and Homemaklng Accomplishments (cbritlhued) 

IMPACT GF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

Ail students in the program remained In school and developed a 
very strong appreciation for schqcjl and learnlpjf?. lv;o auch 
classes will be scheduled for 1986-^87 due to the success o£ 
the program in 1986. 



Region 3 - Estimated Expenditures (all ^und sources) $2,000 software 
and printer donated 

Description of Services: 

The ho'jie_econdmlcs department at Carringtbn Junior High has one 
microcomputer (TRS 80 Model IV^ and one printed in the classroom. 
Both home economics teachers share the computer. The teachers 
also have access to the computer lab in the media center. The 
computer lab is equipped with 20 microcomputers (Apple lie) 
and is available upon request of the teacher. The iain purpose 
of using the computer in the home economics department is to 
introduce students to the role of the computer in the 
home and Iti the workplace. 

Presently, students have used the following types of programs: 
word processing, financial spreadsheets, tutorials and simulations 
and graphics. 

At the beginning of the school year, a letter is sent to all of 
the parents explaining the use of_the computer In the classroom. 
Students are_also encouraged to apply for the position of computer 
assistant. The computer assistant is trained after school to use 
the various programs. His/her job is to assist the teacher in 
demdnstratlng the programs and helping the students use the programs 
in the classroom and In the lab. 

The teachers also use the teacher utility programs. Programs 
such as Crossword Magic, Puzzles_and_Posters, Print Shop, and 
Grade Book have assisted the teachers. The teachers hope to add 
an authoring program in the future so they can write their own 
programs for the students. 

In the near future^ they hope to_add a data management program 
and cdmmurilcatlons software to their inventory. They would like 
to add a modem so they can access_the data bases to which Durham 
County has a subscription. Another plan is to establish a 
network among the home economics departments within the school 
system. 
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III. Consumer and Hbmemaklng Accomplishments (continued) 



IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

The computer Is. used to enhance the subject matter of home economics. 
Its Impact In the various subject areas are listed below: 

Consumer Economics - Students use a word processing program to 

write letters of complaint and use the spreadsheet 
to establish family budgets. 

Careers - Students are introduced to various computer 

terminology and the use of the computer In the 
future vrorkpiiace is stressed. 

Clothing - A clothing section game has been programmorf by 
°^^^9^i?5? students as a motlvatlotial and 
educational tool. 

Housing - Students use a floor plan program with graphics 
to design a room and arrange the furniture. 

Foods and Nutrition - Students analyze their diets using several 

different software packages on nutrition. 
They also use a tutorial to test their 
knowledge about different foods. 

the_ computer is also used in the student drgarii2atibii> Future 
Homemakers of America. The reporter uses the word, processor 
^9 send to each member before each meeting. 

The scrapbook committee uses the word processing and graphics 
software • 



Region 4 - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) $19^148.46 
Descflptibn of Services: 

Inservice training to counselors^ vocatibhal and academic teachers, 
project staffs arid central off ice personnel was provided on two full 
days in November. This workshop focused on providing equal 
educatibrial arid bccupatiorial opportunities for all studentSi 
The cburiselbr/cbbrdiriatbr employed for this Project PAVE 
(Progressive Avenues to Vocational Equity) provided further 
trainirigi iriformatibn^ and materials to teachers and students 
related tb equity issues from November until Mayi Instruments 
deribting attitudinal changes in traditional stereotyping roles 
were administered to workshop and other project participants 

A six week Institute of Technology for thirty-six (36) selected 
students began on J«ne 19i Yocatlonal and academic education 
are correlated in a unique way_during_ t^^ institute. Emphasis 
is placed on the application of practical and theoretical 
knowledge in technological occupations. 
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III. Consumer and HSmeiaklng Accomplishments (cSStlnued) 
iffi>ACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

Instruments hi,re indicated some succesi in changing traditional 
JnJM'^T^?^ roles m the world of work. Post-assessment 
of T;'hn'? ''"^''""P ''"^ determine the success of the Institute 
of Technology However, preliminary student Interviews Indicate 
that many students are reconsidering their educational and 
occupational futures because of Institute experiences. 

Region 5 - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) $3,175 
Description of Services: 

1. Students ere assessed with a self-assessment Instrument as well 

Jf^nnfn^f^ f Competencies. This Information Is used in 
_ planning Instruction for the class and individuals. 
^. Supplemental services provided are curriculum adaptation 

3 Tn^+S^nir a mainstream environient. 

3. Individual guidance and counseling and career development is a 

part of the program for all students. The target group is given 
extra time as needed. BJ-ven 

Hhnnl ^^"^ "rvices to facilitate transition from school to post- 
school or employment is^a part of the program and is taught 
to all targeted students. 
5. Evaluation is based on coipetencies of Homemaking courses. Pre 
teLher fS'r f'.' ^Iven. These te.t. are both.'sDPf and 
teacher fabricated, made with some commercial test being used 
with purchased .nits. Project evaluation in cookingrsewlng 
and other Homemaking skills are evaluated by the teacher 
on an individual basis. «-eacner 

I^Q'ACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

iat*?hf v small part of our total budget is 

targergroupr '""'^ °^ °- ^° ^-P^ct the 

Eouitf and '?n'f ' re^cntns students in areas of Sex 
Equity and single parent homemaker as well as potential drop-outi! 

Stis::L^nr::a^yryr^^^^^^ — been 
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Ill, Consumer and Hdmemaklhg Accbmpllshthents (continued) 

Region 6 r Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) Highest MOEs 4; 
Lowest 1 • 5 

Description of Services: 

Consumer and homemaklrig MOEs constitute drily a small portion of the 
LEAs total MOEs. At the preserit there are rib uriusual or different 
consumer and homemaklng programs. However^ specific emphasis Is being 
exerted in these programs tolnclude Iristnictlbn that will emphasize 
new and emerging occupational fields and bccupatlbris regarded as rion- 
tradltlonal for women along with Information related to sex stereo- 
typing and sex bias. 

IS&ACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

Emphasis in areas of need as described above cbuld not be provided 
without this fund source. 

Region 7 - Estimated Expenditures (all furid sbiirces) $ -0- 
Description of Services: 

In LEAs served by Duke Powers a program has beeri established to 
provide new appliances in home economics classrooms on ari aririual 
basis. Each year such appliances as ref rlgeratbrsj microwaves^ 
washers, and dryers_are replaced by Duke Power with the LEA _ 
paying only the cost of the taxes on those Items. As a result 
In many home economics classrooms t the most up-to-date equlpmerit 
is available for students to use. This does not apply to equipment 
such as grills, etc., used in the Occupational Home Economics 
classrooms, rather it is general equipment used in Consumer Home 
Economics classes. 



Region 8 - Estimated Expenditures (all fund sources) $18,963 
Descrlptlbri bf Services: 

We have beeri able tb Improve arid expand our career development 
activities Iri the area bf Consumer and Homemaklng. 

IMPACT OF USE OF THESE FUNDS ON THE TARGET POPULATION: 

These funds make it possible to have six full-time Consumer and 
Homemaklng teachers. 

100 
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Results and Accbmplishmehts of _Experidliig 
Title II r_Part_A Federal Funds 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATIQlL OPPORTUNITIES 
POSTSECONDARY 



Vocational Education Opportunities Accomplishments 
A. Handicapped 

1. Number of handicapped receiving additional services in 
mainstrecin programs. (See Table 1) 

2. Number of handicapped served in separate programs. 
(See Table J.) 

3. Accbmplishmehts in cbbrdinatibn with vocational rehabilitation 
and other programs. 



The community and technicai coiieges of North Carolina aire 
committed to serving tht vocational educational needs of the 
adult handicapped. pbpuiation_of the state. The first step in 
prpvidihg these services is to identify the target population. 
This identification is accomplished in part by: 

a. Voluntary self identification through applications^ 
registratio^is, and other reporting forms. 

b. Ih^-house assessment through testing, counseling and 
instructor feedback. 

c. Referrals from Vocational Rehabilitation, JTPA^ and high 
schools. 

d. Cooperative agree? ants with Vbcatibrial Rehabilitation, 
Departments of Social Services, Commutiity Action Agencies, 
and Mental Health Clinics. 

The second step in prbviding the services to the handicapped 
population is ^^se^sment. A variety and sometimes combination 
of methods are used to assess the handicapped population. Some 
of these methods are: 

a. Standardized instruments such as the Myers-Briggs type 
indicator, etc. 

b. interviews, observatibhs and information passed on from 
referral agencies. 

c. Computer software tb diagnose students' learning problems. 
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0nce -handicapped students Have been Identified and their needs 
assessed, they are served by a variety of activities. These 
include but are not limited to: 

a. Supplemental specialized counseling. 

b. Development of placement test In Braille • 

c. Tutorial, interpreter* nctetaker, signers, readers and 
t3rping services are provided • 

d. Referral services and pamphlets are produced that list 
services that_ are available to the handicapped. 

e. Equipment such as large print typewriters, TDD 's for the 
deaf, and tape recorders are routinely provided to the 
handicapped plus special parking and elevator keys are 
provided where required. 

. Description of successful activities that served handicapped. 

One of the North Carolina Department of _eb^an±ty College's 
most successful programs for the handicapped is the 
Compensatdry Educatibri Program. It exemplifies the 
coordination with vbcatiohal rehabilitation, mental health, 
and other agencies. 



Compensatory Education: Is a cb^unity college program designed 
specifically for mentally retarded adults. It is a program 
which includes lessons In math, social science, coinmiarilty living* 
consumer educatibh* health and vocational education. The 
purpose _bf the program is to provide instruction for tnehtally 
retarded adults arid other„deveiopmentally disabled adults whb 
may benefit, from the program^- These adults may not have 
attended public schools , attended on a limited basis, or who 
simply need additional educational oppdrtunities after leaving 
public school. 



the Iritroduction of the Coffii^ensatbry Educatibri program 
iri cbimnunity colleges^ there was t.o statewide educational 
program designed for^mentaily retarded adults. Although 
several agencies serve mentally retarded adults^ rione lias 
the educational responsibility for them. Heritally retarded 
adults may enroll in Adult Basic Educatibri classes If they. _ 
can make progress comparable tb that of ribn-meritally retarded 
adultsi For many adults with mental retardatidn* this program 
proved to be inappropriate. 



The community college system, the primary provider of 
postsecondary adult educatibrilri North Carolina* has been 
providing this "Cdmpensatbry Education" for the state's 
mentally retarded adults for the past two years. 
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Compensatory Education was approved as a program by the State 
Board of Community^eoi^:eges in October ^ 1583. In early 1985* 
the program was offered at 56 institutions within the cpmmuhity 
college system. During 1984-85 approximately 5,067 adults were 
enrblled^in„the„program.^ This figure represents less than 
three percent of the state's mentally retarded adults aged 18 
^nd over.- (statistics from the North Carolina Division of Mental 
Health, Mental-Retardation, and Substance Abuse^ 1985) 
Classes_-are offered not only in sheltered workshops and Adult 
Development Activity Programs but also in group homes * 
coBmunityr-based-ciass sites and on community college campuses. 
Approximately ten percent of -^H Cdmpetisatbry Edacatioh classes 
were offered last year in on-campus Ibcatibhs, 

The Cbmpehsatbry_Education program of study was developed and 
field tested over a three year period. It consists of a series 
of task analyzed lesson plans with accompanying bibliography^ 
suggested teaching strategies, and curriculum and materials 
evaluation guidelines. Subject areas include Language, 
Community tiving, and Vocational Educatiph, In FY 1986, 
the state of North Carolina provided $900*000 to support 
implementation of the program in community college institutions 
statewide. 



Disadvantaged (Excluding LEP) 

!• Number of disadvantaged individuals receiving additional 
services in mainstream programs. (See Table 1) 

2. Number of disadvantaged individuals served in separate 
programs. (See Table 1) 

3. Description of successful activities that served disadvantaged, 
a. Outreach - Ideritif icatibh - Assessment 

A sizeable portion bf the individuals- who come to community 
colleges in North Carolina are economically disadvantaged. 
Thbsewhb are most in heed are identified through a variety 
bf referral systems. fiSnyare_ identified through bptiohal 
student informatibn forms_provided at registratibri._ Others 
are referred through social_services agencies, the Employment 
Security Commissibni JTPA, community actibti agericiesi and 
similar groups. Some students-^are referred fbr special 
sarvices by the institutions* financial aid Offices. The 
standards for eligibility are.^ established by the_referral 
agency. Pell Grant application, or by cbmparihg family income 
tb the current 0MB poverty guidelines. 
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Assessment Is a vital step: In the overall. vocational 
education prograin especially for the disadvantaged 
population. Servicesused to assess interests, 
abilities, and special heeds incladeT„„preadinissibn 
conferences; career^ and academic guidance; personal 
counseling; financial assistance counseling; and 
academic ter?ting. Instruments used for assessment 
of-acadefflic and otherheeds include admissions 
placement tests, the Career Aasessment Inventory, 
and- the Myers-Biriggs type Indicator . Students are 
often referred to service provider agencies who, 
idxen appropriate, conduct further assessment. For 
example, some students are referred to the Employment 
Security Commissibh for GATB testing. 

b. Supplemental Services 

Supplemental counseling^ tutoring, .andspecial remedial 
progi-ams are provided by the institutions to the 
economically and educationally disadvantaged student 
to assure their success. Most have well-developed 
learning resource centers and.developmental studies 
programs. These prbgrams_have been emphasized as part 
of the North Carolina community college system's 
cbmmitmeht to an open door that_^ enables the student to 
start from where he or she is and progress through a 
cbntihuiim of basic skills.to skill training and 
prbductive eupl63nnent^_ Connnunity college financial 
aid offices miitch needy students with a variety of 
scholarships and loans. Local sources fund some 
scholarships, and the state of Nbrth Carolina has 
created a scholarship fund which makes over 1*000 
grants.annually. Pell grants, business/industry 
scholarships, JTPA and other assistance is also made 
available to eligible students. 

4. Achievements- in serving the disadvantaged students iii terms 
of improved access and servrices prbvided that contribute to 
success in the program. 



A ntimber^^of excellent models fbr providing services to 
dis??dvant aged students have been developed. Most institutiom 
have counseling centers and provide tutdrihgi referral to 
outside agencies, and administration of interest inventories 
as_well as counseling. Tutorial lab and peer tutoring 
approaches have been successful in helping students with 
academic and other difficulties. Instructors refer the 
students to counselors who discuss the problems with theni 
and determine means bf solving their problems i 
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Another__modei involves a tracking system to mbnltbr the 
attendance and progress of the disadvantaged students in 
an_attempt to assure successful completion of their programs, 
Another-uniqoe and valuable iservlce to assure the success 
of _the disadvantaged vocational education student Is the 
establishment of a "writing center" which provides 
assistance with specific compbsitibri prbblems. 

Of ten- economically disadvantaged students are unable to 
stay in school without employment, Sbme_ iristitutibris 
arrange cooperative education plans. Others provide job 
placement services or help the students secure services 
through the Employment Security Cbmmlssibri, Several 
institutions have been able tb prbvide funds for trans- 
portation^ child care, and bther cbsts through foundation 
funds or linkages with JTPA br special single parent/ 
homemaker funds. 



Linkage with JTPA and county departments of Social Services. _ 
are- valuable aids in imprbying the access of the disadvantaged 
to-programs. A number bf Ibcal cbbrdihation efforts are being 
made. JTPA programs Iri the cbmmunity college system are 
coordinated through a central bf flee: in the Department of 
eommunity Cblleges. This office works closely with the 
vocational educatlbri cbbrdihatbr. Both work through an 
interagency cbbrdiriatirig cbmmlttee to develop productive 
relationships with bther groups. 
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B; LdjTilted English Proficient (LEP) 

1. Number of LEP Individuals receiving additional services in 
tnalnstreain programs. fSee Table 1) 

2. Number of LEP Individuals served lii separate programs. 
(See Table 

3. Description of successful activities that served LEP. 

The majority of the adultsrecelvlhg assistance under 
vocational education act LEP provisions In North CarbllrLn 
are concentrated In or around, the large military bases 
that are located here In North Carolina. Vietnamese ^ 
Hlspanlcs, and Koreans are the three most prevalent of 
the LEP populations though other hatlohalltles are 
represented. 

Ideritlf Icatlbh^ outreach^ and recruitment of those eligible 
for LEP assistance Is accomplished by self-ldehtif Icatibh^ 
peer referral or recrulter/cdunselor referral. Several 
Institutions use native language speakers to recruit and 
refer individuals for assistance. Others are identified 
during the regular registfatlbh process. Supplemental 
services were provided the LEP such as: 

a. English as a second language ciass^ 

b. Tutoring in native languages 

c. Trahslatioiis of technical texts into native language. 



4. Achievements in serving the LEP students. 

The North Carolina system of community and technical colleges 
enrolled 3,119 LEP individuals during the 1985-86 fiscal year. 
The majority of these students were enrolled in English as 
a second language program which when successfully completed 
enabled the student to succeed in vocational educatidri. 
Special interpreters, tutors, and remedial programs also 
contributed to improved accesis and isuccess in vdcatibnal 
educatidn programs for LEP individuals. 

The heavy cdncentratidii of LEP individuals around the large 
military bases in North Carolina is due in part to the large 
number of military dependents of fbreigh natlbhalities. 
Another factbr_ih that cbricehtratibh is the fact that a_ large 
number of the foreign bbrh spouses of military personnel 
spohsbr other members of their families or friends to immigrate 
ihtb the United States. 
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Adults In Need of Training and Retraining 

1. Achievements in serving adults who need tralrilrig or retrainlngi 

North Carolina has one of the largest arid most cbmpreherisive 
postsecondary vdcatldnal education systenis iri the riatidrii The 
priinary mission of the system has always beeri the delivery of 

technical and vocatlbrial programs arid basic education to 

adults. With 58 institutibris servlrig over 82/000 full time 
equivalent enrollments in bccupatibrial programs each year^ 
the North Cafbliria cbnnmiriity college system is a model for 
postsecondary vbcatibrial educatibri, 

A majority of the studeritis iri both curriculum and extension 
programs are adults who have been out of high school for 
several years. The average age is 28, arid a majority of 
students aire working part or full time. 

The cbxmpuriity cbllege system has been very successful in 
retraining adult wbrfcers through many types of programs and 
this success has beeri a major factor InNorth Carolina's 
ecbribmic_ growth. The existence bf„ari_accesslble, low-cdst, 
high quality system bf community^and technical institutions 
is a majbr drawing card for business and industry, and the 
state's program fbr attracting industry through customized 
training efforts is a model that has been studied and 
dujplicated by bther states. 



2. Coordiriatiori activities with the JTPA and the private sector. 

The Nbrth Carolina -community college system has a histbry bf 
cobrdination with the private sector. The majbrlty of the 
members of the State Board of Community Colleges are from the 
P^-^^^^^ ^^5?P?^^°"^l ^^^*^iculum programs are required 

to have advisory committees with private sector member.?. At 
the state level, a recent series of meetings drew together _ 
private sector leaders from across the state tb discuss the_ 
future. of_ each of twelve industries arid the role of coSmuriity 
college ^Training in their futures. This information is being 
used in policy making arid plaririirig. 

Businesses have donated over $9 mllHori iri usable equipment 
over the last five years. Private sectbr companies have 
aiso-supported the system by helping to keep instructors up 
to date^ For example, IBM bffered updating sessions on 
electronics for instructors from institutions across the 
state. 



Coordination with JTPA Is suppbrted by a state-ieMi technical 
assistance staff who help institutions establlsh_and operate 
quality programs, JTPA funds are often used in_ conjunction 
with yocatlonal education arid other funds to suppbrtskiiis 
graining for the dlsadyaritaged through speclaiciasses or 
mains t reaming of eligible participaritG. JTPA_ dislocated 
workers funds have beeri c/ro::^ihed with vocational education 
and other funds to offer fjrbgrams developed for the workers 
of several major plarits which have closed. 

At the state level, the ydcatidnal education coordinatrr anc 
the JTPA cddrdiriatbr work together closely. The state level 
interagency cddrdinatlrig committee of the Job Training 
Coordinating Cduricil Is aridther mechanism for insuring that 
the programs are cdmplemeritary. 

I. D. single Parents arid Rdmemakers 

1. Number df sirigle parerits arid hdmemakers served at secondary 
level • (See Table 1^) 

2. Number df sirigle parerits arid hdmemakers served at 
pdstsecdridaiy/adult level. (See Table 1). 



3. Achievemerits in prdvldlrig services to both populations. 

The iricreaslrig numbers of single parents and homemake^^ in 
the population, and the_fact_ that- they are often in need df 
skills training to enter or-reenter the workforce, has led a 
number of institutions to target special advertising td this 
group. Extra efforts have also been made to establish 
referral mechanisms^with agencies and community grdups 
V7hich serve these individuals. Institutidns typically work 
with the county departments of social services, the cdurity 
commissions- on -the status of women, and wdmeii's centers. 
Another^important referral source is the iristitutldris V dwri 
developmental studies programs, which have beeriplacirig more 
emphasis on a continuun of learning frdtn basic literacy 
through skills training. 

Most institutidns used a vdluntary self^lderitlf icatidri 
referral form to identify students iri this arid other target 
groups. Thrdugh self-referral, Iristnictdr arid cbtiriseldr 
identif icatidti, arid thrdugh specific cdritacts with department 
heads in pt-ograms enrdllirig a high perceritage of female 
students^ institutidns established a clearer picture df the 
numbexss of students whd meet the defiriitiori of sirigle parerit 
or homemaker. Several Iristitutldris repdrted that 20 percent 
of their students qualified. 
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The size of this population led a numijer of iristltutlbhs 
to develop specialized recruitment, counseling aiid support 
services to meet the needs of theise students as a group. In 
addition to the Individualized asiseiSisment arid counseling 
services being offered. The provision of extra support 
services seems to be a key In Insuring the success of thesi 
students, who are often under significant stress. 

Single parerits and homemake -3 generally were targeted by 
flriariclal aid offices for assistance through a variety of 
resources. Women seeking training Iri ribri-tradltlonal 
careers were Identified as a target group for financial 
aid offered through state-endowed scholarships. Locally 
funded assistance. Pell grants and loari programs were 
also used to address the needs of this group. 

Child care: was Identified as one of the most significant 
needs of this populatloB . Fundis Were set aside for grants 
to institutions to develop innovative programs for offering 
child care to single parents and hbmemakers to facilitate 
their entry into or completion of training programs. 
Approximately 266 children of slrigle parents were given 
care in programs which often added special support services 
^nd^ assistance with other costs, such as transportation, 
ghild care is receiving increased attention at the state 
level as a_problem preventlrig mariy people, especially 
single parents, from obtalriirig the training they need to 
be independent. 

4. Special delivery methods used that aie unique and/or 
effective. 

Several Recipients of slrigle parent fundi held specialized 
workshops to focus on the problems of single parents. One 
was entitled: "The Slrigle Parent as Student: Discipline 
Under Stress." It featured sessions on time and finiriclal 
management, legal affairs, building support networks and 
parenting skills. Similar workshops^ were held at other 
institutions, ofteri as a special service to parerits whose 
children were recelvlrig care through the institutions' child 
care programs. 

The child care programs featured different delivery mechaSiims 
depending on the rieeds and resources of the local communities 
Several entered iritb agreements with local private care 
nHJ^s" '° '^^^ children of qualified students. The college 
of tho ^ P°'^"°" of the cost dependirig on the ability 

of the_ student to pay. Others provided care bri campus. Most 
^^l^ to establish relationships with the county depart- 

tunds to^pay child care costs when funds Were available A 
substantial majbrity of the students InvblVed in these programs 
asserted that they, would be unable to atterid school Without the 
assistance provided through the program without the 
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5. Method of determlhihg the greatest flhariclal heed and number 
serviced who met the criteria. 



Recipients have established relatibhiships with JTPA arid 
departments of social services i Their eistablished processes 
for determining eligibility are also frequently used by 
institutions to determine financial need- Pell grant 
applications and interviews with financial aid counselors 
are also used. Numbers served with sisnificanit financial 
needs are not now available, but research has shown that 
the maiority of our students are from lower income groups, 

1. E. Student in Non-Traditional Programs (Sex Equity) 



1. Achievements and services provided to reduce sex bias and 
S5X stereotjrplng in vocational programs. 

The sex equity grant program served approximately 2^000 
participants at twelve institutions with an approximate 
cost of $185,000. Some of these grants provided career 
exploration and introduction to training options in a 
cbtmnunlty service format. Others provided_funds_to____ 
mainstream students in non-traditional curriculum areas 
with support services to Increase chances of successful 
cbmpletlbri. Funds were provided for individualized 
cdunsellhg, books, transportation and day care. 

Participant evaluations revealed that 80 to 90 percent 
rated the activities from very good to excellent. Hands-on 
experience in ribn-tradltlonal programs rank high. So also 
dldsesslbns in gbal setting, assertlveness, and personality 
esqplbratlori. Private cburisellng sessions were a special 
bbbri_ to women In bbth the cbmmunlty service projects and 
in the hbri-tradltlbhal malristream grants. 

2. Cboperatlve effbrts with the private sectbr. 

Cooperative education programs, which enable a student to 
work arid earn while learning a skill, is bften a cbmpbnent 
of the riori--tradltlbrial_ pirbgrams. In addition, a number of 
bccupatlbrial prbgrams have beerispeclf Ically designed to 
fill employer rieeds. _ Fbr example, in bhe area several 
electrbrilc cbmpariles have jbined tb spbtisor classes in 
wafer fabrlcatibrii bp t leal fiber prbcesslng and operator 
training. Through the Private Industry Council arid JTPA, 
women have been especially targeted fbrslbts in these 
training programs. Classes are alsbbffered at worksites. 
Other successful activities have Iricluded cbbrdlnated 
efforts involving chambers of commerce or apprenticeship 
programs. 
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Criminal Offenders In Correctional Inistltutibris 



1, Numbers served through programs in correctional Institutions i 
(See Table 1) 



2, Names and addresses of institutions participating: 



Central, Carolina TC 
1105 Kelly Drive. _ 
SanfordiNC 27330 
19191 755-5401 
Dr. Marvin Joyner* Pres. 



Edgecombe TC 

P. 0. Box 550 

Tarboro, NC 27886 

(919) 823-5166 

Charles B. Mclntyre, Pres. 



Lenoir CC 

P. 0. Box 188 

Klnston, NC 28501 

(919) 527-6223 

Dr. Jesse McDaniel, Pres. 

Stanly TC 

Rbute_4, Box 55 

Albemarle, NC 28001 

(704) 982-0121 

Dr. Charles Byrd, Pres. 



Cleveland TC 

137 S- Post Road 

Shelby, NC 28150 

(704) 484-4000 

Dr. James Petty, Pres. 

James Sprunt CC 
P. 0^ Box 398 

Kenansville, NC 28349-0398 

(919) 934-3051 

Dr. Carl D. Price, Pres. 

Mayiand TC 

P^ 0. Box 547 

Spruce Pine, NC 28777 

(704) 765-7351 

George Fouts, Acting Pres. 

Surry CC 
Box 304 

Dobsdn, NC 27017 

(919) 386-8121 

Dr. Swatison Richards * Pres. 



3. Types of programs provided and achievements. 

The-$219,416 in Carl D. Perkins money was awarded through a 
competitive grants process to eight cpinmuriity college 
institutions. This funding enabled them to enhance ah 
already existing, cdmprehensivejprogram of corrections 
education coordinated with the North Carolina Department 
of Corrections. The fundsmade it possible for 2^939 
additional inmates to enroll in one of the following programs: 

1. Basic/Reinedlal Education 

2. Drafting (Architectural) and Design Technology 

3. Carpentry 

4. Horticulture 

5. MasdTiry 

6. Small Engine Repair 

7. Welding 

8. Food Service Management 

9. Business Administratipri 

lb. Air Condi tibning and Refrigeration 

11; Electrical 

i2. Microcomputer Operations 



Individual tutoring and counseling, la to 
individualized Instruction^ helped achieve the goals 
of the program. Degrees, diplomas, and certificates 
were awarded to inmates who completed the programs. 

4. Additional f^Sds_ expended for criminal offenders from 

the Carl D. Perkins Act, such as Title II-A, disadvantaged, 
or Title Il-B, 

No additibnal^Cari D. Perkins Act funds were expended for 
criminal offenders in vocational education. 
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Results and Accomplishments of Expanding 

Title Il-Part B Federal Fttnds 

Vocational Educational Program Imp*:dvement , 
Innovation, and Expansion 

II i Program improvement Accomplishments 

in the division_of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education funds 
^'^.^^^^^ secondary and pbstsecoridary education 

systems, the poscsecondary system (the Department of Community 

not receive any of the state's allbcatlbh of Title II B 
??^^?_^?°™:t^^^^"^t^^l state grant. When the supplemental appro- 
priation was divided, the pdstsecotldary system received $57*795. 
However^ due to the timing of this grant the_ decision was made to 
carry this money into the 1986-87 year. Although the North Carolina 
Department of Conmunity Colleges chose not to expend this small 
amount of Title II B funds, it did embark oh some significant 
activities that will result in improved programs as discussed below. 



The North Carclina Department of Community Colleges has entered a 
contractual agreement with_ the Center for Urban Affairs and CoSnnity 
Service of North Carolina State University to perform two studies. 
The first was a detailed assessment of selected vocational programs. 
The study served to determine the possible. causes of enrollment 
decline in the vocational programs of interest, and means by which 
the cbminuhlty colleges are or could be maintaining (or increasing) 
ehrbllmeht In these programs. Twelve coSunity colleges offering 
the selected ybcatibhal programs were selected for study. The case 
studies entailed determining characteristics of instructors, students, 
and the selected prbgrams; and collecting perspective information 
frbm admihistratiye personnel. Instructors, current and prior 
students, high schbbl representatives, and co^unity representatives 
frbm the geographic areas served _by the colleges. The informatidn 
was obtained frbm institutional records, surveys, interviews, and 
discussion groups. In addition, industry representatives were 
asked about their perceptions regarding current employment 
practices i employer relationships with community colleges, and 
means for improving the working relationship between employers 
and community colleges. The recommendations of this study are how 
under consideration by the Department of Community Colleges. 

The second Is a student foilow-op survey which will be ah ihtegral 
part ofthe postsecondary evaluation process- The specific object 
t Ives of this study are: to conduct_a study of retehtibh and 
completibn rates in curriculum (vocational and technical) programs 
offered by the community college system, to provide thrbugh inter- 
views and informal case studies the reasons for the cbmplecibn 
rates, and where appropriate to identify strategies for improying 
rates bf completion. This study will involve 20 perceht bf_the 
recipients of postsecondary earl_b. Perkins fumls ih Nbrth Carolina- 
it is an integral part of the vocational education evaluation 
process. The. final results of this retention/f dllow-up study for 
1985-86 will be available in December of 1986. 
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Another significant program imprdvem^ accomplishment for post- 
secondary vocational educatlpn ls_the_linplementation of curriculum 
standards, completed during the IBBS^SB fiscal year. 

All .curriculum programs offered in the community collegi iyitem 
must meet the curriculum standards adopted by the State Board of 
Communltyeolieges. The standards include a consistent titles 
code and description of the curriculumi which must be used in all 
publications; Additionally, each standard Includis suggested job 
titles for which the curriculum is designed to provide. trainings 
the range of permissible quarter hour credits, course titles, and 
course_ content. All 58 insti^utiohs were involved in developing 
thestandards and subsequently have revised all curricula presently 
offered to meet these standards. All curricula developed in the 
future will conform to a curriculum standard. 
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